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Academic Freedom 


@ad Radical Propaganda’ 


By EDWARD H. REISNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


MONG the nations of the world today, the United States has one 
of the most favorable attitudes with respect to the teacher’s 
freedom to teach what he believes regarding social problems. As 
compared with such countries as Russia, Germany, or Italy, the Ameri- 
can teacher is free indeed. In those countries named, it is impossible 
for the teacher to vary in any important particular from the ideology 
which is made the objective of indoctrination on the part of the govern- 
ments. The teacher recognizes his responsibility to be a faithful 
recorder and transmitter of the official viewpoint. He accepts the 
role of passing on unchanged to the children the attitudes which the 
government desires them to have. 

It is sometimes proposed by those who are enjoying the great free- 
dom which is granted teachers in the United States that the teachers 
should declare themselves entirely independent of the American cul- 
ture, develop their own educational objectives, and proceed to form 
children according to the ideas which they themselves agree upon, even 
though such ideas depart substantially from the opinions and ideas of 
the culture which maintains the schools and pays their salaries. The 
program of instruction which is to be propagated in the schools usually 


* Abstract of an address delivered at the Men’s Dinner of the Summer Session, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, August 3, 1935. 
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involves a revolutionary change in the social institutions with which 
the American people are familiar and to which they are devoted. 

Such enthusiasts should be reminded that the American public has 
not completely abrogated its control over the public school system 
which it has established and which it maintains. In the last analysis, 
the instruction in American schools is controlled by the accepted and 
dominant American culture, just exactly as the schools of contemporary 
Russia, Germany, and Italy are controlled by the social purposes of the 
groups which find themselves in power. The difference between the 
role of teachers in the United States and that of teachers in the other 
countries named lies in the character of the American culture as com- 
pared with the cultures of Russia, Germany, and Italy. There we 
have cultures in which the last vestige of individual right to question 
the policies of the State has been destroyed. Not only have the schools 
been shackled to the purposes of the government, but also the tradi- 
tional civil rights of freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
assembly, and even the rights of conscience have completely dis- 
appeared. 

In sharp contrast with those cultures, that of the Unite. States is 
fundamentally a democracy. Its government rests upon the expres- 
sion of the common will as registered in elections participated in by 
the people. For the assistance of the individual in making up his 
mind on social issues, the agencies for the formation of public opinion 
are given full rights to function. Furthermore, the schools as the 
agency of a democratic culture, are expected to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the individual citizen for intelligent participation in his civic 
duties. In the very nature of the case, the schools must be free, and, 
as a matter of fact, they are free in a very considerable degree to can- 
vass political issues and to reflect in classroom instruction the clash of 
divergent viewpoints on the public political stage. The possible extent 
of this freedom which a teacher may enjoy depends largely upon his 
intelligence, his information, and his tact. 

However, the freedom of American teachers is neither universal 
nor absolute. There are local communities in which it is difficult to 
bring up certain important social issues even for consideration, much 
less decision, in the classroom, as, for example, in certain communities 
of the South it is difficult to conceive that the question of full civil 
rights for the Negro could be handled freely and objectively. 
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Nor is it to be expected that the freedom granted teachers in a 
democracy should extend to the point where they are allowed to 
propagandize for the destruction of that form of social organiza- 
tion. The American people do not willingly submit to attacks upon 
the system of democratic representation as opposed to class or strong- 
man dictatorship. They are impatient of talk of final overthrow of 
the existing political and economic system as a substitute for the 
ordinary processes of the ballot which have been followed in this 
country for almost a century and a half. They are impatient of 
teachers who would incite children to refuse military service in their 
country’s cause under any circumstances, as such a declaration runs 
directly contrary to what has been accounted one of the most glorious 
services which an individual can perform as a member of his national 
community. To the plain citizen, much as he may hate war, it does 
not yet appear that citizens may completely forswear the ultimate 
sacrifice which previous generations of Americans have undertaken 
and which may be the lot of Americans in generations to come. 
There are still other positions which may be taken by teachers which 
equally offend the outlook and sense of civic values of the American 
public. 

It is unlikely that teachers will find themselves encouraged to con- 
tinue to propagate at public expense and with the support of the 
public administration, doctrines which seem to the plain citizen to 
be destructive of American society. The real enemies of academic 
freedom in the United States today are those who insist on going 
beyond their reasonable rights in a position of public responsibility 
and public maintenance. It is their activities which prompt legisla- 
tors to attempt to save the schools from what they consider to be 
propaganda destructive of American society and inimical to the demo- 
cratic tradition. 

The passage of laws which require the taking of loyalty oaths by 
teachers in the public schools is poor policy because such laws may 
easily be interpreted in such a way as to limit the legitimate exer- 
cise of freedom on the part of teachers in the schools. Moreover, 
they are useless because for the teacher who does not propose to 
transgress beyond the reasonable area of freedom, such loyalty oaths 
are unnecessary, and for teachers who do propose to introduce the 
kind of propaganda which the legislators are trying to suppress, they 
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are futile, because such teachers may take the oath with mental 
reservations in order to draw their salary checks. How many teachers 
who see in loyalty oaths an invasion of academic freedom have failed 
to sign on the dotted line when their salary checks were in jeopardy! 

Instead of taking a negative attitude toward the avowal of 
loyalty to the fundamental social and educational institutions of the 
United States, it would be better to have the teachers made more 
conscious of the advanced human values which those institutions 
guarantee. Instead of going before a notary public in a crowded 
hallway and signing an oath of loyalty to the Constitution of the 
state and of the nation, let us make a public ceremony of the induc- 
tion of American teachers into their social opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. In contrast with the denials of democratic rights which now 
receive such favorable attention on the part of a minority of Ameri- 
can intellectuals, and which are illustrated in the systems of social 
organization in Russia, Germany, and Italy, today, let us emphasize 
strongly the fundamental social values and social procedures of our 
democracy. It is only when we thoroughly canvass the meaning of 
the guarantees and the processes which are embodied in the political 
institutions of the United States that we realize the tremendous range 
of freedom which teachers enjoy in their labors to bring about a 
more humane and equitable social order. 

The policy which should be followed in this matter of academic 
freedom is for American teachers to prepare themselves for its full 
and effective use. They now possess under ordinary circumstances 
in the United States the opportunity to bring into the classroom the 
clash of conflicting opinions on social questions which are reported 
in the daily press and in journals of opinion. If one makes a list of 
the stirring problems which confront American society he will find 
that the teachers in by far the majority of schools possess adequate 
opportunity to do all that is possible in extending the knowledge of 
the pupils on these questions and in leading their attitudes in more 
fully socialized directions. Is it a question of providing a system 
of distribution commensurate with our actual and potential produc- 
tion of goods? Is it a question of securing higher rewards for pro- 
ductive labor and a more even spread of wealth? Is it a question 
of eliminating sub-standard living conditions for hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens, or providing better housing, better munici- 
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pal services, cleaner and more efficient political administration, better 
health and medical service for all, security against the hazards of 
illness, accident, unemployment, and penniless old age? Is it a ques- 
tion of canvassing the means to better understanding among nations, 
the development of agencies of conciliation, and the ultimate elimi- 
nation of war? Is it finally and comprehensively a question of ways 
and means as to the development of a more complete and real com- 
munity in the United States? If so, the American teachers at the 
present time, by general consent and with the backing of our funda- 
mental political and social institutions, possess power and oppor- 
tunity to make a tremendous contribution to the improvement of the 
intelligence and the social attitudes of the children who come under 
their instruction in the schools. 

The chief interest of teachers in discussing social problems should 
be to bring more light and better social attitudes to the members of 
the oncoming generation, while at the same time preserving a funda- 
mental sympathy with the dominant social institutions and attitudes 
of the American people. 




















Limitations upon Academic Freedom 


for Public School Teachers 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ie THE history of civilization it was Socrates who first brought 
before the world the clear issue of freedom of teaching. In his 
old age he was accused of “corrupting the youth” and of “neglecting 
the gods.” From that day to this, however, by common consent man- 
kind has condemned his accusers and freed Socrates. No sensitive 
person can read unmoved the account of that last prison day on which 
he drank the hemlock—a true martyr to the best that mankind knows, 
the desire to make the youth of his city more intelligent in their think- 
ing about duty and country. 

How Socrates was right and his accusers wrong we can now under- 
stand perhaps even better than did Socrates himself. The Greek 
people, in a period of rapid change somewhat like our own, had 
outgrown their mythological gods as well as their traditional thinking 
on many other points, but not all of them were yet ready to admit 
this even to themselves. Many, for example, ridiculed the new 
opinion that the clouds rather than Zeus bring rain. It was, as I 
have said, a period of pronounced change bordering on social and 
political chaos. What Socrates did was to lead the Athenians, young 
and old, to think—to examine afresh their old ideas—that they might 
have a surer basis on which to found their social and ethical conduct. 
It is interesting to our further discussion that Socrates seldom told 
his hearers what he thought. He mostly asked questions to make 
others think. 


II 


We are concerned here with the question of the freedom of teaching 

and study in our American public schools. To answer as to what, if 

any, limitations there should be upon such freedom, we must first see 
94 
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why this academic freedom is desirable. What good does it do to 
have study and teaching free? Free how? And for what purpose? 

The answer seems to lie along two lines, first as to how a chang- 
ing civilization requires questioning and critical thinking to face its 
problems as is not—in the same degree—true for an unchanging 
civilization, and second how teaching in a changing and democratic 
civilization, if it is to be good, has a necessary quality of freedom 
different from teaching either in an unchanging or in an undemocratic 
civilization. These two lines I propose now to discuss. 

First, as to the questioning and critical thinking required in a chang- 
ing civilization. When social changes come, they do not come evenly. 
Some outrun others. Just now our machines and other inventions 
change very rapidly, but our actual morals seem disorganized and 
moral conduct falls in many respects behind the demand. Also our 
economic and political arrangements, made for an earlier day, seem 
inadequate to present needs. In other words, when social change 
is uneven, the social balance gets upset. Some parts lag behind others. 
New difficulties and new problems then necessarily arise, as we 
realized only too well during the last six years. Upon such changes 
there will follow many new proposals for dealing with new diffi- 
culties. When these things happen, it takes thinking, the best thinking 
the country can muster, to decide what to do. And many of us fear 
that decision and action may take place without the best kind of 
thinking. It thus appears that a changing civilization is prolific of 
new difficulties and new problems. And the new problems bring new 
call for new thinking—all in greater degree than is true for an un- 
changing or a slow-changing civilization. 

How does democracy get into this picture? Let me say at this 
point that I am not among those who question democracy. On the 
contrary I believe in it most fundamentally. Only I wish an honest 
and thoroughgoing democracy, one that means to do the very best 
possible for each one of all in our midst, one that means to use ex- 
perts more widely than hitherto but is determined to keep final control 
forever in the hands of the people as a whole. It is then at once clear 
that the people themselves must make the decisions as the country 
faces its new difficulties. And if the people are to decide well, they 
must think well. It is, of course, quite different in Italy and Russia 
and Germany. There the people need not think, for they do not 
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decide. Here the people are to decide. The next question therefore 
is, how can we, the people, bring it about that we decide in- 
telligently ? 

It is here that education enters. Not an education from the top 
down, where some few in authority determine what the others are 
to think and then call upon schools and newspapers and radio and 
pictures to teach the masses what has thus been decided. No, that 
is not democracy and it is not education. Instead of being democracy 
it is autocracy and oligarchy, as we see now in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia. And instead of being education, it is propaganda and in- 
doctrination. A democratic education aims to make the people better 
and better able to think and decide for themselves. 

There are, of course, some among us who are at heart not demo- 
cratic and say that most people cannot think anyhow. These would 
leave thinking to experts or perhaps rather to Chambers of Com- 
merce and the lawyers whom they hire. For my part, I accept no such 
doctrine. I believe that the large majority of people are quite capable 
of coming to understand on which side any important piece of bread 
is buttered. What is needed is that the particular matter be sufh- 
ciently considered. If there is a right side to any public question, 
that side will in the long run be found out if only we keep at it per- 
sistently enough. 

But if the people are thus to think and decide intelligently on social 
and economic and political matters, they cannot wait' till they are 
twenty-one years of age to begin on this thinking. If they do wait, 
they are in great danger of having learned, more or less definitely, 
not to think freshly about such problems. In fact, the chances are 
that their minds will have been by that time largely closed to any sort 
of real thinking. They will probably believe in the old, and count 
that to question it is wrong. In so far as these things do happen, 
the people will be unready and unable to think adequately about the 
new social problems that are bound to come up. 

The schools then must take a definite part in starting our citizens 
off on the process of becoming socially intelligent. If as citizens our 
young people are later to face unsettled and controversial issues, they 
must begin early to work at unsettled and controversial issues. 
Merely to study past and now settled problems is no adequate prepa- 
ration for dealing with live and unsettled problems. I must insist 
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on this, because many people do not so understand it. These think 
of a school as a place that tells pupils and students what to think. 
No good democratic school can do that. Such would be, as stated 
earlier, neither good democracy nor good teaching. What we wish is 


that the young people shall build, each for himself, an effective social . 


inteltigence by working at live-issue social problems, so that they may 
accumulate and organize knowledge on the one hand and methods of 
study and attack on the other. For the teacher to tell “the answers” 
is bad teaching. It fails to build intelligence. It is in fact propaganda 
and indoctrination, not preparation for independent democratic 
thinking. 

This then is the argument for free study and free teaching in demo- 
cratic schools. Our times are changing. New problems arise. Ap- 
propriate new laws and other institutional changes must from time 
to time be made. In a democracy, the people have to decide. To 
decide wisely they must be socially intelligent. For citizens to be 
adequately intelligent our schools must begin with the young to make 
them more and more socially intelligent as they grow older. To do 
this well the schools must deal with current controversial issues, not 
in order to tell the pupils what side to take, but to see that they learn 
how to deal with such issues. No question that the pupils and stu- 
dents feel as a question should be excluded, nor any question that 
good social teaching holds to lie within the proper range of pupil 


social study. In this sense and degree study and teaching should be 
free. 


Ill 


Now, many questions will arise in connection with this argument. 
Some of these we can here take up. 


1. Is this a proper program for our public schools? Should pupils 
be permitted to question our social and governmental arrangements 
and institutions that have come down to us from the past? 

Answer. If pupils raise a question, it should be considered at their 
level on its merits. Otherwise, we are not trying to make them 
democratically and intelligently self-directing. Thomas Jefferson said 
of the University of Virginia, ““This institution will be based upon 
the illimitable freedom of the human mind. For here we are not 
afraid to follow truth, wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error as 
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long as reason is left free to combat it.” What was true there for 
the older students holds elsewhere on a smaller scale for younger stu- 
dents or pupils. We are after making each age level intelligent for 
that level. 


2. Should not the state course of study decide for teachers what 
they are to teach pupils? Have teachers any right to teach any- 
thing else? 


Answer. The state has no moral or democratic right to decide 


that either side of a present controversial issue shall be taught au- 
thoritatively to pupils. This is what Fascist and other totalitarian 
states do; but it is propaganda and indoctrination, not democratic 
education. 


3. Is the teacher then to decide what he or she shall teach the 
pupils? 

Answer. If it is a controversial issue, it is neither moral nor demo- 
cratic for the teachers to teach one side. It is the teacher’s business 
to help make pupils and students ever more capable of deciding con- 
troversial social issues for themselves. This is the way to build 
democratic citizenship. 


4. Do all questions stand on the same footing? Are all social 
questions to be treated as controversial? Are pupils and students 
never to reach any conclusions on which they are later to stand? 

Answer. If people really think, they are likely to:conclude, each 
one for himself. The problem of intelligence is that they do not con- 
clude without thinking, or on too little thinking, and even then that 
they do not conclude with dogmatic finality. 


As to questions all being controversial, they are not, certainly not in 
the same degree. For proper teaching it appears that we should 
make a distinction between questions that are relatively settled and 
those that are still controversial. Among the questions relatively 
settled for this country are such as democracy, our common morals, 
geology, and so forth. These we would teach to the younger chil- 
dren as true, taking pains to make them ever more intelligent about 
them. As pupils get older, the teacher should raise more questions 
about these problems so that they may be more surely understood 
and accepted on their merits. The controversial issues are different. 
We treat them with due regard to what is involved for all concerned. 
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Some may object to having such questions discussed. But we are 
not to avoid any such questions simply because some people interested 
to the contrary may not like to have them questioned. 


5. Do parents and citizens have then no rights as to what goes on 
in the schools? 

Answer. Both prudentially and considerately we have to regard 
parents and citizens. Prudentially so, because otherwise we and the 
school get into trouble. Considerately so, because parents and citi- 
zens have rights and sensitivities which we should consider. There 
are, however, limits; and the welfare of the pupils and of society as 
a whole may at times counterbalance the uninformed wishes of parents 
and local citizens. 


6. But do not teachers as other citizens owe loyalty to the recog- 
nized documents and statements of what constitutes the proper 
American outlook ? 

Answer. We owe loyalty not to past statements or ideas but to 
the best possible position that further thinking can find. For myself, 
I accept constitutional government and constitutional changes therein 
in opposition to violent or illegal changes, and count such constitutions 
among the greatest achievements of civilization. But we must be 
free to alter and amend as new conditions or better insight may 
demand. 


7. Is there after all any real danger to reasonable academic free- 
dom? 

Answer. Yes, there is great danger. In most of the schools in this 
country teachers may be dropped at the end of the year for any or no 
reason whatsoever. This means that reactionary demagogues, often 
masquerading under the cloak of patriotism, can by threats seriously 
lessen the discussion of controversial economic and political issue. 
Superintendents are afraid of these patriotic busybodies and advise 
teachers to avoid offending them. As a result our social science 
teaching is in great danger of being kept in innocuous sterility. This 
danger to our schools and through them to our civilization is very 
real and very great. 

















Research on Technics Used in the Study 
of Individuals 


By RUTH STRANG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


NE of the striking manifestations of present-day education is 
the interest in guidance, or personnel work. Guidance pro- 
grams are being increasingly adopted and developed on every edu- 
cational level from preschool to university. To a degree their value 
is attested by their very adoption. But it can neither be scientifically 
established nor can the programs themselves be scientifically improved 
without the development of reliable and valid instruments for meas- 
uring the changes which occur in the sequence of human growth, and 
the changes which guidance produces in individuals. 

To perfect these instruments of precision, or technics, research is 
required. It may be called research basic to research. For it is 
statistically incongruous to expect to discover a reliable or significant 
difference between the results of two unreliable instruments. In the 
final analysis, then, research in the development and guidance of in- 
dividuals can be conducted only in these problems for the investiga- 
tion of which accurate methods and technics have been discovered. 

Method may be defined as a general mode of approach to the 
study of problems of individual development and guidance. The 
historical method and the experimental method are examples. Tech- 
nic may be defined as a specific device or instrument used in the study 
of individuals. Dewey has defined technic more broadly as “‘intelli- 
gent means and methods for securing results.” Tests, observations, 
rating scales, interviews, time schedules, and case studies are com- 
monly used technics of guidance. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS AND RECORDS 


Nature of Tests. Each test is a series of stimuli designed to evoke 
a specific type of response. Each intelligence test purports to sample 
100 
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a somewhat different area of mental capacity and growth. No two 
reading tests measure precisely the same reading ability. No one 
test is an adequate measure of such an ability constellation as “‘in- 
telligence,” “mechanical ability,” or “reading ability.” 

Previous Research. Thousands of tests have been constructed. 
In Hildreth’s* bibliography of tests three to four thousand titles are 
listed. There are at least seventy-four revisions and translations of 
the Binet test alone. And additional tests are being published every 
day. 

Studies of the relationships existing between test results and other 
factors have revealed the following general results: the coefficients of 
correlation between results of intelligence tests and school marks 
hover around .50; those between achievement tests and school marks 
are not much higher; while the coefficients between personality tests 
and school marks are practically zero. No test possessing perfect 
reliability has thus far been constructed; no completely satisfactory 
criteria of validity have been established. 

The present status of personality tests may be briefly described by 
the title of a recent article by Brotemarkle: ‘“‘What the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory Does Not Measure.’* The value of person- 
ality tests is far from being established. Their reliability is relatively 
low; faith in their validity has been experimentally weakened; their 
effect may even be detrimental to the degree to which they are op- 
posed to the best psychological and psychiatric principles. 

In the opinion of many psychologists standardized tests can give us 
fairly good estimates of intellectual maturity, but they are of little 
help in describing emotional maturity. 

Further Research Needed. Research along these four lines is 
needed in order to improve the technic of testing: (1) Experimenta- 
tion directed to the improvement of the best tests now available. 
Such experimentation should have for its objects the production both 
of tests of greater reliability and validity, based upon principles of 
progressive education, and of a larger number of comparable forms 
of each test than are at present available. (2) Construction of tests 
or methods of observation to cover new areas of educational objec- 


1 Hildreth, Gertrude H. A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. The Psychological 
Corporation, New York, 1933. 

2 Brotemarkle, R. A. ‘“‘What the Bernreuter Personality Inventory Does Not Measure.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 17, pp. 559-63, October 1933. 
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tives, such as appreciation, attitudes, manners, and skills—to the end 
of obtaining a more balanced emphasis in testing and indirectly in 
teaching. (3) Development of cumulative record systems in which 
results of tests will be integrated with such other information as 
present and potential interests, classwork, and teachers’ descriptions 
of students’ conduct. (4) Formulation of a philosophy of and pro- 
cedures for the selection, interpretation, and use of tests. 

The work of perfecting and constructing tests may well be left 
to such experts as Thorndike, Spearman, and Wood, but the tasks 
indicated under (3) and (4) are peculiarly within the province of 
personnel research. A beginning has already been made. For ex- 
ample, the American Council on Education cumulative record form 
for elementary school, high school, and college has been long used 
and critically evaluated by personnel workers. It has gone through 
a process of intelligent evolution. It has been subjected to experi- 
mental evaluation of the amount of time required to record and to 
interpret the data both on its graphic and on its tabular form. Simi- 
lar experiments with other features of the cumulative record should 
be performed in order to learn precisely the nature of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in using it. 

Research should go further. It should ascertain whether the dis- 
crete-item form of record represented by the American Council card 
is as useful an instrument for the development and guidance of an 
individual as is a continuously modified Gestalt of his personality. 

A formulation of a psychology and a philosophy of testing and 
recording is needed at the present time. The kind of record advo- 
cated by a personnel worker would reflect his theory of psychology. 
The more mechanistic of the behaviorists would be content with the 
discrete-item type of record. The exponents of the Gestalt school 
would, near the beginning of the study of a case, make a configura- 
tion, or Gestalt, not clearly patterned at first, but modified and 
made more distinct and detailed as the study of the case pro- 
ceeds. Members of the purposivistic school would be interested 
in records not primarily of overt behavior, but of the underlying 
motivation and the intrinsic meaning of the activity to the individual. 
A philosophy of tests and records might be treated in three parts: 
Part I, an historical canvas picturing the points of view regarding 
the selection, interpretation, and use of tests and records; Part II, a 
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survey of present practice; Part III, a suggested modification of 
present practice in the light of approved principles. Such a treatise 
would throw light on the possible use of tests not only for diagnosis 
but also as aids in interviewing and as teaching devices, and would 
make clear wherein the danger from their misuse lies. 


TECHNIC OF OBSERVATION 


Nature of Observation. The evolution of this technic perhaps be- 
gan with Plato’s unsystematic but searching observation of individ- 
ual differences. During the nineteenth century the observation of 
children became systematic, and in the twentieth century resolved 
itself into the form of a minute stenographic account of everything 
the subject said and did over long periods of time. Later coded 
record blanks which made possible the collection of still more detailed 
and comprehensive accounts of behavior were used. Still more re- 
cently, observations have been made of single segments of behavior 
isolated from the complex unity which is the child. 

The last-mentioned form of observation is more reliable and more 
precise than are the early “omnibus” forms of record, and lends it- 
self better to quantitative treatment. But a justifiable skepticism con- 
cerning the value of the small-unit type of observation has been ex- 
pressed, and the question raised as to whether observations of the 
total situation in so far as possible are not of greater value than are 
the quantitative and precise records of fragments of behavior. Re- 
search now in progress is combining objective recording of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior with the use both of a modified form of the diary 
record and of synchronized description of the total situation in which 
the observations are made. Certainly valuable insight into the be- 
havior of individuals of different ages has been secured from the 
unstandardized observation of gifted investigators equipped with a 
meaningful background of psychology and experience. 

Observation is one of the basic technics of personnel work. Rating 
is nothing more than closely directed observations The anecdotal 
method, which is rapidly gaining in popularity, is merely observation 
of children in a natural situation. The expert mental tester frequently 
gains as significant information from his observation of the subject 
in the testing situation as he gains from the results of the test 
itself. 
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Further Research Needed. Basic to effective observation is knowl- 
edge of the kinds of behavior most significant in child develop- 
ment and which, therefore, should be observed. Extensive research 
in the field of child psychology and philosophy of education is re- 
quired to establish this basis for observation. An investigation more 
directly related to the technic of observation might ascertain, if pos- 
sible, how significant observations are made. This would involve 
examination of such problems as the selection of a vantage point from 
which to make records; the sensing of important relationships in the 
total situation; and the interpretation of the meaning of behavior. 
Observations of this type could never be merely routine. Their 
recording could not be delegated to clerks or to technicians. Both 
the recording and the interpretation should be done by intelligent, 
thoroughly informed investigators. It might be profitable for a time 
to shift attention from the mechanics of recording to the study of 
the investigator’s background for interpreting what he sees, and of 
the most effective ways of using the information so secured for guid- 
ance purposes. 


THE TECHNICS OF RATING 


The Nature of Rating. Since rating is directed observation, the 
first step in effective rating is to direct the observer’s attention toward 
qualities or characteristics which are significant and important. The 
second step is to select the best form of rating scale. . The third step 
is to train raters accurately to observe and to record and interpret 
their observations. The fourth step is to provide opportunity and 
time for the observation of behavior. 

Previous Research. Previous investigators have furnished the 
present research worker with the following materials with which he 
may build: numerous rating scales which have been used more or less 
critically with various groups; comparisons between different types 
of scales; results of self-rating; and suggestions for obtaining maxi- 
mum reliability. 

The tentative rating scale of the Records and Reports Committee 
of thé Progressive Education Association is a guide to observation far 
superior to the undirected efforts of the vast majority of teachers. 
This scale was constructed after many hours of discussion of the de- 
velopmental value of the items to be included and after an examina- 
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tion of previous attempts to rate student characteristics. It represents 
carefully formulated objectives and descriptions of the behavior to be 
rated and is a combination of scales of the specific item and the descrip- 
tive paragraph type. 

This rating scale does not, however, take into consideration the 
situations in which the behavior observed is manifested. This omis- 
sion could be corrected by providing a space for recording them. The 
desirability of such a provision is exemplified by the case of the 
high school girl who showed a high degree of initiative and originality 
in an art class and an almost total lack of these qualities in social situ- 
ations. In some cases, all five degrees of the qualities described in the 
rating scale might be manifested in different situations. It is more 
important to know in which situations a child shows these qualities 
than to know that, in general, he possesses them. The rating scale 
should be developed to include this information. 

The best scales already constructed certainly should be studied by 
the investigator about to use rating scales. To build on what has al- 
ready been done is the better part of initiative and originality. 

Numerous investigations suggest that ratings will have the maxi- 
mum reliability when: 

1. The items to be rated are expressed in terms of specific be- 
havior that can be observed rather than in generalized traits, in other 
words, where a conduct scale rather than a trait scale is used. 

2. The items are limited in number. This is especially true when 
many students are to be rated. 

3. Ratings are secured from at least three and preferably eight 
raters. With only one rater, the rating scale becomes a single item test 
which obviously has low reliability. 

4. Ratings are supported by specific instances of the behavior rated. 

5. Five to seven degrees of the type of behavior are provided. 

6. The rater is given an opportunity to indicate that he has had 
no chance to observe the trait reaction in question. 

7. Items that have the greatest reliability are selected. There is 
evidence that items on rating scales vary in the degree to which they 
can be accurately rated. 

8. A rating scale appropriate to the purpose and to the skill of 
the rater is selected. 

Further Research Needed. The technic of rating may be improved 
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by the construction of better rating scales for different purposes and 
by the more skillful selection and use of these scales. Improvement 
along these two lines requires extensive investigations such as the 
following: the selection of the items to be rated on the basis of their 
value in personal development; the determination of the kinds of 
rating that can be made with highest reliability; the further testing 
in a series of controlled experiments of the principles of rating that 
seem most promising; the use of ratings as a supplement to data ob- 
tained by means of tests, interviews, and other technics; the value 
of an integrated estimate of an individual versus a summation of 
ratings on specific conduct; the value of anecdotal records versus the 
more closely directed observation recorded on a rating scale. The 
two last-named investigations seem to the writer the most important 
of those listed. 

Until the technic of rating has been improved, the investigator 
using it should at least make use of the best present practice. Knowl- 
edge, not ignorance, is the father of originality and initiative. 


THE TECHNIC OF THE INTERVIEW 


The Nature of the Interview. The interview has been defined as 
‘“‘a conversation with a purpose,” and the purposes stated as the get- 
ting of information, the giving of instruction, and the establishment 
of a friendly relationship between interviewer and interviewee. To 
these three purposes should be added the concept of the interview, as 
an experience, valuable in and for itself—as a present period of time 
to be lived fully and to serve as a model for whole-hearted participa- 
tion in other hours. The interview helps in obtaining a sympathetic, 
unified picture of the individual interviewed. It has been said that the 
art of the interview is much less difficult than is the analysis of how 
the art is practiced. This is because the interview is so complex. It 
involves introspection whenever the interviewee tries to analyze and 
express what is going on in his own mind. It involves responses to 
the stimuli of the interviewer's questions, attitude, and reputation. 
It involves observation whenever the interviewer takes note of the 
overt behavior of the interviewee. The interview is a composite of 
psychological technics rather than a single technic. 

The scientific study of the interview is difficult because of this 
complexity. There is an infinite number of individual differences in 
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the interviewee, the interviewer, and the relationships between the 
two as well as in the setting and the content of the interview. Any 
particular interview is influenced by a sequence of events in the past 
and a foreshadowing of future plans. 

Another handicap to the scientific study of the technic of inter- 
viewing is the difficulty in securing, for impersonal analysis, specimen 
interviews under natural conditions. This difficulty has recently been 
partially overcome by the use of a concealed microphone in the room 
and the construction of records of the entire interview. But the 
ethics of such a procedure has been questioned. 

Still another difficulty is the lack of criteria of success of an inter- 
view. How can an interviewer know whether or not he has attained 
a true understanding of the individual’s attitudes and activities, has 
interpreted his responses correctly, and has given him the experience, 
however brief, of living more abundantly? 

Previous Research. Because of the complexity of the process and 
its subjective, intuitive, unique nature, few attempts have been made 
to study the interview experimentally. Some interesting work, how- 
ever, has been done on factors affecting the reliability of information 
obtained in interviews. One experiment performed several years 
years ago by Stuart A. Rice,® is a beautiful illustration of the effect 
of bias on the part of the interviewer. 

A little evidence has also been collected concerning other factors 
affecting the reliability of information obtained in interviews. Self- 
concern, inaccuracy of observation, memory, and judgment as factors 
causing unreliability have been studied in psychological laboratories. 

Another line of investigation concerns the methodology of gaining 
rapport and of eliciting the best responses from the interviewee. In- 
vestigations of this type take the form of devising, trying out, and 
evaluating various means of accomplishing these purposes. Use of 
the free association method, drawings of a series of situations, tabu- 
lar schedules and rating scales, tests, interest blanks, and social situa- 
tion pictures have been described by Hartwell, Phillips, Burt, Brun- 
ner, et al., Shellow, and Schwartz. 

Further Research Needed. The use of a concealed microphone 
offers possibilities for the study of interviews. If a large number of 


* Rice, Stuart A. “Contagious Bias in the Interview” (A Methodological Note). American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 35, pp. 420-23, November 1929. 
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such reports were obtained, together with descriptive accounts of the 
setting and the attendant circumstances, sequences in responses might 
be studied and interpreted by investigators possessing adequate psy- 
chological and guidance backgrounds. The kind of questions that call 
forth certain types of responses, and the kind of data that are most 
readily distorted might be ascertained. Methods of interviewers gen- 
erally recognized as skillful might be analyzed, and successful ap- 
proaches be discovered. 

As in the case of observation, the interpretation and use of informa- 
tion obtained in the interview are fertile fields for study. What kind 
of background does the interviewer need? How much understanding 
of human nature and how high a level of intelligence must he have? 
What practical use can be made of the results of an interview? 
What is the possible therapeutic value of an interview? 


CASE STUDIES 


Nature of Case Studies. The case study is a composite picture 
consisting of information secured by means of other technics—tests, 
observation, rating scales, interviews, and the like. It is primarily 
a method of individual diagnosis and therapy, the value of which de- 
pends to a large extent upon the skill and experience of the clinician. 
Its purpose is to help the individual. 

The case study aims to appraise and to codrdinate all the informa- 
tion obtained from various sources and by means of various technics. 
On the basis of the total reconstructed picture of the individual thus 
obtained, the case worker hopes to arrive at a “best judgment” of the 
person. What we might facetiously call the ‘Humpty-Dumpty 
theory” says that this cannot be done—that the individual, once re- 
duced to fragments, cannot be put together again. 

Previous Research. Large numbers of case studies have been 
made. Many of them have been published. Few have been analyzed 
or studied critically. None, so far as the writer has discovered, have 
been studied experimentally. 

Further Research Needed. Investigators are still groping for a 
method of making case studies that will reveal dynamic central tend- 
encies in an individual’s pattern of behavior. Thorndike, before 1916, 
recognized the desirability, but also the difficulty, of studying the in- 
dividual as a whole. Can it be done? Perhaps research along this 
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line would take the form of trying to make a cumulative Gestalt into 
which would be incorporated at opportune and strategic points the 
results of tests, observation, interviews, and other technics now avail- 
able. Perhaps it would take the form of trying to observe directly 
what appears to be an essential, persistent, predictable core of per- 
sonality. 

Another equally important and difficult problem is that of the in- 
terpretation and use of case study data. The bias, conscious or un- 
conscious, attitudes, and mind-set of the person collecting and using 
the data enter into the interpretation. Gesell found that even closely 
defined normative items in infant and child development were only 
“reliable in the hands of clinical experts who know infants at every 
stage of their development.” As in the case of the other technics 
mentioned, so in the case study, the indispensable element in success 
in achieving the end of aiding in the guidance and development of 
individuals lies in the possession of proper personality, background 
knowledge, and experience by the person who is making the study. 
But what kind of personality, background, and experience does he 
need? 

This problem might be attacked experimentally by having a num- 
ber of people study independently certain case histories and sum- 
marize their impressions of the deficiencies and special abilities of 
each individual. On the basis of their study, they would make pre- 
dictions concerning each individual’s probable academic success, his 
vocational fitness for certain occupations, and his probable success 
in them, his behavior in social situations, and the like. These esti- 
mates would later be checked with the actual performance of the in- 
dividual. Such a research would be complicated by economic and 
social factors not under the control of the individual, but it never- 
theless seems well worth attempting. 


CONCLUSION 


The first step in undertaking an investigation into any of the technics 
considered in this article—as is the first step of all dependable re- 
search—is to obtain familiarity with the progress that has already 
been made in the specific field. Only by this initial and thorough sur- 
vey of the literature is it possible to continue research from the 
vantage point gained by earlier investigators. There is no possible 
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excuse for ignorantly reverting to technics the inadequacy of which 
has been clearly established. 

More attention should be given to the interpretation and the use 
in guidance of the information obtained by means of these various 
technics. For insight on the part of the investigator—the resultant 
of his mental alertness and knowledge—there is no substitute. To 
discover how best to develop this quality is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of research. Equally necessary is a dissemination of 
knowledge of the legitimate and effective use of each technic in the 
development and guidance of individuals. 

A combination of technics seems necessary in the study of indi- 
viduals. The intuitive, the quantitative and objective, the synthetic 
approaches, all may contribute to our understanding of people. There 
is a tendency away from the additive aspect of technics and toward 
relativity—relativity of the individual’s specific responses to one an- 
other and to the total situation that evokes them. 




















The Educator in the Great Transition 


By HAROLD RUGG 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE world-wide slump in business during the last few years has 

aroused us at last to the true nature of the period in which we 
live. Whether for better or for worse we who have come to maturity 
after 1910 are living in a Great Transition between two stages of 
change from agrarian to industrial civilization. The first stage, with 
its roots in a thousand years of slow change, made its definite appear- 
ance in the later 1700's, augmented quickly during the nineteenth 
century, and came to its close about the time of the First World War, 
1914-1918. 

The second stage, evolving slowly out of the first one after 1900 
was expedited greatly by the War, and accumulated momentum swiftly 
in the 1920’s. The financial and business crash which began in late 
1929 changed conditions of employment so drastically that today 
many can see what only a few had seen before—that we are moving 
into a new epoch in world history. We are moving from the First 
Industrial Revolution, which some students call the Machine Age, into 
the Second Industrial Revolution, which current publicists are calling 
the Power Age. 

Perhaps the most important idea to be grasped is that the stage we 
are leaving was a First Day. For the first time in Man’s history he 
had succeeded in making a highly productive economic system. Note 
the unique ways in which it was the first of its kind. 


1. The first invention of efficient power-driven machines. 

2. The first central electric stations transmitting power over long 
distances. 

3. The first vertical corporations with their giant concentrations 
of capital, their mechanism of automatic, integrated, and interchange- 
able fabrication, standardization of parts and processes, and special- 
ization of labor. 

4. The first unhampered application of the concept of laissez faire 
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in economic life. Given efficient prime movers and machines, men, 
for the first time, were really free to exploit—that is, to exploit people 
as well as things. 

5. The first attempt to organize the collective economic affairs of 
nations on a world-wide interdependent basis. As a result, six hun- 
dred million people are now dependent on the uninterrupted operation 
of a fragile world mechanism of specialized production and exchange, 
with fluctuating units of money, wages, and prices, and an intercon- 
tinental market based on widely varying national standards of living. 

6. The first experimentation with the concepts of political democ- 
racy—notably those of government by the consent of the governed, 
freedom of movement, freedom of assemblage and freedom of speech, 
trial by jury, and the like. 

7. The first experimentation with the concept of education of all 
the children of all the people. 


We need not multiply cases. Our list documents sufficiently the 
initial character of the period of experimentation at the close of which 
we now stand. In these and in other ways the stream of events of the 
past two centuries constituted the dawn of a new culture. It was a 
First Day. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MACHINE AGE 


As a First Day the process of change advanced by utterly unique 
economic and social trends. Not only was a new physical civilization 
suddenly produced; deeper-lying psychological problems emerged as 
well. These are the devastating social and personal problems with 
which we are confronted today. But to understand them and to devise 
solutions for them we must know the characteristics of the social trends 
and the human traits which propelled them. Let us note several which 
were typical of this first industrial and social revolution of mod- 
ern times. 

First: A Great Expansion. It was a period of expansion, of spec- 
tacularly rapid growth. Every phase grew at positively accelerating 
rates: the production of goods, the aggregation of populations and 
their concentration in urban communities, the radius of the market, 
horizons of communication and exchange, the interconnections of 
cultures, the time-beat and rhythm of urban life. All was positive 
acceleration. 
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The basic idea motivating the century of expansion was MORE! 
More people to buy more shoes, more houses, more food. More 
power stations, more factories, more cars. More goods to export to 
“backward” populations. No concept is more completely descriptive 
of this era of expansion than this one of positive acceleration. 

Second: An Orgy of Building Things. The second characteristic 
of life in this era of expansion was its absorption in physical construc- 
tion. Naturally, the first stage of industrialization was an orgy of 
building. The economic system, and with it the school system, was 
quickly erected. Dynamic catchwords energized the struggle both 
with geography and with native owners. Conquer and settle... . 
Build. . . . Construct. . . . Make it big, make it stunning. 

Moreover, these concepts of construction were given a patriotic 
rationalization. ‘America’’—and all other new countries—must be 
built. There is not much time, so hurry. The good of the individual 
will be guaranteed by augmenting the wealth and power of the group. 
Hence build, for the sake of the country. 

Third: Undesigned and Uncontrolled Exploitation. The virgin 
continents and the drives of human nature contributed to a restless 
haste to get immediate profits. This was true in South Africa, in Aus- 
tralia, in America, in all the “new” countries. So everything in the 
earth was seized upon—the topsoil, the forests, the gold and the 
diamonds, the coal and the oil, the iron, the copper, and other metals. 
Everything in and on the earth was taken in a mad, unrestricted, and 
unplanned race for gain. The period was an uproarious one of hectic 
trial and error—mostly error—and waste! 

These concepts of private ownership and free competition made 
design in the first era of industrialism utterly impossible. Although, 
even at the beginning of the debauch, thinking men counselled the 
imperative need for plan and social control, most of the energetic, 
shrewd, and ambitious men threw themselves into the race for money 
and power, and rationalized their conduct by the French economic 
philosophers’ doctrine of laissez faire. The western man translated 
the physiocrats’ dictum to suit his personal desires—“Freedom to ex- 
ploit” .... “Every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” And he did; that is, he took the rank and file of the people 
of industrial countries. 

Changes in the tempo of living in the rapidly industrializing coun- 
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tries paralleled those in the new mechanical occupations, transport, 
and communication. Faster and faster beat the basic rhythms of physi- 
cal life. ‘Cutting down elapsed time” became an obsession of the 
man-in-the-street as well as of the pony express riders and the drivers 
of locomotives, automobiles, and aeroplanes. 

Neither thoughtful design nor contemplation was easy in such an 
intellectual climate. Mental life consisted of a succession of fairly 
obvious problems, each to be solved by impulsive generalization. 
Naturally, thinking was for most men merely perceptual reaction. The 
inhibiting of impulse for moments of thoughtful choice between alter- 
natives became a rare occurrence. Percept ruled over men’s minds and 
but few achieved the attitude of problem-solving and conceptual gen- 
eralization. 

I have named merely a few conspicuous examples of the propulsive 
concepts and attitudes and the guiding outlook of this First Day of 
industrial culture. It is not doubted that they produced remarkable 
physical achievements. But that they also produced baffling social 
and personal problems for us who live just at the dawn of the second 
industrial stage is equally clear. 


THE MACHINE AGE ADVANCED INTO THE POWER AGE, 18g0—- 


Note quickly the manner in which the past forty transition years 
(1890-1930) were born out of the close of the first industrial stage. 
Because of many careful analyses of social change, we know now with 
some precision the approximate time at which one epoch definitely 
took on the shape of another. The most pronounced point of change 
was the short period of the World War, 1914-1918. In these years 
population curves reveal points of inflection, production curves rise 
more sharply, man-hour measures of production change more swiftly. 

Premonitions of the coming economic and social changes had, of 
course, been heralded a quarter of a century before in such new inven- 
tions as the automobile, wireless communication, the motion picture 
mechanism, the electric generator and the central power station; in the 
sharp changes in immigration; in the filling in of the last frontier in 
America; in the marked drift from farm and rural village to manu- 
facturing town and city; and in the swift alteration of family, neigh- 
borhood, and community life and of long-established loyalties and 
allegiances. 
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From our vantage point of perspective today we can see that even 
if the First World War had been put off for another generation, the 
advance of social trend would have guaranteed that western indus- 
trial peoples would have awakened to find themselves in a new epoch 
by the 1940's. But the War, precipitated in 1914, enormously speeded 
up invention and technological advance before 1919. Moreover, it 
altered every aspect of industrial culture, piling up national and inter- 
national debts, upsetting the relations between interdependent peoples, 
dislocating markets, currencies, and popular faiths, and slowing up 
the march of political experiment. 

Meanwhile in the research institutes of the great corporations, 
invention was subjected to the methods of mass production, and tech- 
nological efficiency advanced by great strides. Every phase of the 
economic system was speeded up—the energy-converting power of 
engines, the integration of power, machines, and processes in auto- 
matic factory production, the productiveness of human labor, and 
hence the permanent displacement of workers. Even during the pros- 
perous 1920’s there were never fewer than 2,000,000 unemployed 
workers in America. Competition for jobs became fiercer and stand- 
ards of living turned downward once more. Increasingly the bargain- 
ing power of the owner and the employer was enhanced, but the 
worker lost control over his job, his wages, his standard of living, and 
his craftsmanship. 

Then came the well-known events of October 1929—the crash of 
the financial house of cards and the shock to the economic mind of the 
nation. We have no space, and there is no need, to rehearse the mani- 
fold physical and psychological effects of these happenings. 

But one result is of far-reaching importance; namely, that the dazed 
awakening of a thoughtful minority led to the vigorous launching of 
new scientific studies of industrial culture. The signs of the depression 
had scarcely revealed themselves before a brigade of students of the 
economic-social system began producing new analyses of it. In 1930— 
1931 a whole library of criticism and protest prepared the way for 
many careful studies and “‘plans” for a controlled economic system. 
The latter came from the pens of publicists, economists, historians, 
Chambers of Commerce, captains of industry, labor leaders, bishops 
of the churches, presidents and faculties of colleges. 

A new body of creative students also entered the sociological labora- 
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tory. Engineers, ousted from their professional work, and free of 
the academic blinders of classical thought, graphed economic history 
and fitted equations to the curves of the trend. World-renowned 
scientists applied their concepts of energy and life and their scientific 
methods to the study of the economic system. Thus the current years 
have launched what promises to become the most creative period in 
the history of modern thought and social organization. 


CHANGING LOYALTIES AND SPREAD OF DESPAIR 


With the swift advance of machine technology and the rise of vast 
manufacturing cities, the former face-to-face conditions of family, 
neighborhood, and community life have changed sharply. The varied 
functions of the family of pre-machine days are being taken over by 
diverse new social agencies. Long-established allegiances to relatives, 
neighbors, the church, the community, and the country are breaking 
down. Life in the cities is becoming increasingly anonymous and im- 
personal, and crime and indifference to public affairs grow apace. 

Thus, in these transition years to the Power Age, the individual is 
cast adrift, with no sure mooring masts, his economic and social insti- 
tutions collapsing about him. The old allegiances, such as success 
through competition, obedience to elders, the democratic idea, the 
assurance of the secure life in the world to come—these and others 
are fast disappearing. Many thinking persons are asking: How can 
we and our children live lives of integrity in such a chadtic civilization? 
They maintain that the psychology of drift is illustrated in the oppor- 
tunism of our political and business leaders, in their lack of programs 
of economic and political reconstruction and in the absence of a clear 
plan for educational and cultural reconstruction. Many indeed re- 
mind us that there is growing a loss of faith in the ability of mankind 
to take its fate in its own hands; that we have resigned ourselves to 
being straws on currents we could neither stem nor direct. 


CONTRASTING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POWER AGE 


As a consequence of the discernible social trends, it has been made 
clear to us that today we are caught between two stages of economic 
and social change. These stages are, at bottom, very different. A few 
contrasting characteristics will illustrate the difference and will set the 
chief cultural problem which our generation must solve. 
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First: Whereas the first epoch was one of expansion, of positively 
accelerating growth, the second is to be one of consolidation. We 
must now take thought; we must design a workable economic and social 
system. In this task educational workers must play an important part. 

Second: The orgy of sheer physical building is over. The major 
part of the economic system is erected. We have passed out of the 
wasteful Machine Age of crude steam engines, slipping belts, and 
creaking pulleys and gears into the Power Age of efficient giant gen- 
erators, long-distance power transmission, and automatic continuous 
straight-line process factory production. The implications of this for 
thinking men are clear; they cannot deal with the problem of the 
new day with the ideas and attitudes of the old one. For example, 
we no longer live in a régime of scarcity; we have already passed into 
the day of potential plenty. For the first time in the world’s history 
men in America can now produce a civilization of abundance for all. 
Our modern language and thought from now on must show that we 
know it, and our educational design must show that we know it, too. 

Third: The initial exploitation for immediate private profit and 
personal aggrandizement of the first epoch must give way, in the sec- 
ond, to designed and controlled production for the total group. Our 
new era of plenty is only a potential, not an actual one. To bring it 
into existence will require the building of a distribution system which 
is codrdinate in effectiveness with the production system which has 
already been erected. But to do that in a democratic society many 
minds must be made aware of the necessity for deep-running changes 
in the ownership and operation of basic utilities and industries. 

That is, new problems of social control now confront us, and to deal 
with them we must build a new language of thought and discussion. For 
example, in a régime of the initial exploitation of virgin continents, 
the concepts of laissez faire, of success via competition, were useful, 
perhaps indispensable. But our régime today is very different. It is 
one: first, in which an efficient production system has already been 
erected ; second, in which there is no longer any relation between what 
a worker can produce and the share of the social income which society 
can pay him as purchasing power; third, in which it is increasingly evi- 
dent that profits and fixed charges take an undue proportion of the 
social income; fourth, in which personal competition interrupts the 
operation of the system and withholds much of it from use. 
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In such a régime, I say, the concepts of scarcity, laissez faire, pri- 
vate ownership and control of basic industries and utilities constitute 
the vocabulary of a foreign and useless language. 

Fourth: As a final illustration, we must note that intellectually and 
spiritually the second industrial age is also new. We have moved from 
an epoch which demanded action and percept above all things into one 
in which design and realization are possible. Indeed, two crucial 
problems of design confront us in these transition years. There is, first, 
the problem of designing a social structure that will produce the 
economy of abundance which is guaranteed by our resources and our 
technology. There is, second, the problem of designing a creative and 
appreciative personal way of life within that structure. The nub of 
the former is social control; that of the latter is self-cultivation. The 
guide to the former is the technologist and the experimentalist; the 
guide to the latter is the artist and the religionist. The truly great 
culture on the verge of which we now stand cannot be ushered in if 
either of these problems of design is ignored. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The study of man and his changing society produces the conviction 
that we stand today at the verge of a great culture. The epoch we are 
entering is the first on the time-line of history in which man can 
bring forth a civilization of abundance, of tolerance, and of beauty. 

It is a potentially great culture because, having invented efficient 
prime movers, man need no longer be a cringing slave of nature. It 
can be great, not because the twelve-hour day can and will become the 


four-hour day, but because work of any prolongation can become a . 


happy, creative experience; great because of the possibility of the suc- 
cessful union of democracy and technology; great because the scientific 
method can at last be applied to the man-man relationships as well as 
to the man-thing relationships; in a word, great because man can now 
live creatively both as artist and as technologist. 

We stand indeed at the crossroads to a new epoch; in various direc- 
tions lie diverse pathways to tomorrow. Some lead to social chaos 
and the possible destruction of interdependent ways of living. One 
leads, however, to the era of the great society. There is no way to 
short-circuit the solution to the problem of building this new epoch. 
There is only the way of education, and it is slow, not sudden. 




















Division of Labor in the Study 
of Education* 


By ROBERT B. RAUP 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HAT shall be our working distinction between Doctor of 

Philosophy research and Doctor of Education professional 
attainment? The present article suggests one way of approaching 
the answer to this question. It presents an analysis of how intelli- 
gence operates in the study of such fields as education, and in terms 
of this analysis seeks to arrive at a satisfactory basis for differentia- 
tion among functions. 

Let us start with the question in the form in which it most often 
occurs today—What is distinctive of the Ed.D. professional pur- 
suit? In broad outline, the answer to this query is ready. Professional 
pursuit refers to activities which are more directly in the setting of 
everyday educational procedures. It sees the student assuming re- 
sponsibilities in and for the schools, for educational programs, cur- 
ricula, courses of study, public relations, state and local plans and 
their execution. He is thought of as close to the going affairs of 
current professional practice and as trying to have these affairs 
brought into the perspective of a larger vision. Direction and guid- 
ance of activities in the actual field of work where deeds are done 
and the lives of men, women, and children are committed to the con- 
sequences of overt practice—this is the type of function we seem to 
have in mind when we speak of the professional pursuits which are 
the chief concern of Ed.D. students. 

Upon further analysis, we find that the rdle of intelligence which 
is most characteristically involved in such professional activities is 
the making of decisions. The relentless question to the leader and 
director of practice is, What shall we do about this or that? Which 
course of action shall we choose in order to bring desirable results? 
In these crucial moments in the professional worker’s daily life are 


* An address delivered at the Conference on Frontier Research, held at Teachers College. 
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focused the products of past experience and the roots of future good 
and ill. If what he has learned is ever to come to its full fruition, 
it must do so through crises of this type, for each decision made and 
each overt action thus set in motion is a point at which the multitude 
of future life consequences partakes of whatever selection and direc- 
tion are to be had from the accumulated wisdom of the race. The 
act of decision in scenes where conduct makes deep and lasting dif- 
ferences to people is the central act in professional practice. 

All study of what constitutes intelligent professional attainment 
should be oriented to this act of decision. The term deliberation is 
usually applied to the process of such acts. If we keep before us the 
eventual reference of all advanced professional study to this central 
process of deliberation, distinctions of function will become more 
clear. In this way we may see more definitely not only what the Ed.D. 
student does but also what chiefly engages the one who does Ph.D. 
research. For the two functions are best understood as mutually 
dependent phases in a thoroughgoing effort to improve the delibera- 
tive direction of professional activity. 

To be as sure as possible that the meaning of deliberation is clear 
enough for it to serve in this crucial capacity as a point of common 
reference, let us see it in an illustrative case. We may well turn for 
such a case to the science of law, for deliberation toward decisions 
has been studied there as nowhere else. 

In an introduction to Rueft’s book, From the Physical to the Social 
Sciences, Oliphant and Hewitt, lawyers, cite and discuss as follows 
a case which occurred in Seattle, Washington: 


A group of teachers in the public schools of Seattle were members of the teachers’ 
union and others were being solicited to join. When the time came for rehiring 
these teachers for the coming year, the Board of Education is reported to have 
called upon each teacher, as a condition to being reémployed, to sign a contract to 
the effect that he would not become a member of this union, and, if already a 
member, would promptly withdraw.' 


The case is brought to a point by the authors in the following 
manner : 


Suppose one of these teachers signs this contract but later joins the union in 
violation of his promise not to do so and is then sued by the School Board for 


2 Rueff, Jacques. From the Physical to the Social Sciences, y. xi. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1929. 
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breach of this contract. Is the contract valid in the sense that the teacher is liable 
in damages for the breach of it ?? 


This is a case for deliberation and decision. It is chosen here 
especially for the effective way in which its treatment by the authors 
reveals the importance of general conceptions or general principles 
in the deliberative act. It is these generalized factors which give 
the best clue to the nature of advanced study. This is true in edu- 
cation equally as in law. Let us look further then at the case. 

The authors noted that as deliberation proceeded, there was an 
early attempt to find some general principle through the application 
of which the matter could be settled. But this settled nothing. For 
those who wanted the decision to go one way adopted a general prin- 
ciple from which they could conclude that their way was best, and 
those who opposed them found another general principle to support 
their preference. It was an apparent fact that the teacher had broken 
the contract. But according to one general principle, the contract was 
void. Did the teacher, then, break it? In this way our general 
principles affect not only our estimate of the importance of a fact, 
but also our conclusion as to what is or is not a fact. 

Moreover, as in this case, there is almost always more than one 
general principle. Each represents a distinct set of values. These 
principles are often held by the same person, although they may not 
be in harmony with each other. One individual, for instance, could 
entertain and feel the force of both of the general principles in the 
Seattle case, despite their mutual opposition. Here are the two 
conflicting principles : 

I. ... persons of full age and of normal mental competency have the legal 
power fully to determine the terms of any contract which they may enter into, and, 


when they have so determined them, are bound by the contract which they have 
thus made. 

2. ... freedom of association, whether for social or economic purposes, being 
one of the primary liberties guaranteed by our form of government, any contract to 
deprive oneself of this freedom is opposed to public policy and void. 


From the first of these we can deduce the conclusion that the teacher 
had broken the contract and was culpable. From the second we can 
conclude that the teacher was not bound by the contract and was 
therefore not culpable. 

1 Tbid., p. xii. 
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How decide such a case? To get the facts is obviously not a safe 
guide, for facts, as we have seen, are often shaped by the preferred 
general principle. To decide according to one principle, utterly ex- 
cluding the other, is to neglect one area of significant values. To 
depend entirely upon precedent is to deny the unique merits of the 
particular case and to disregard the possibility of deciding it partly 
in view of probable consequences. To decide merely according to 
expediency is to shut out the values of one’s own and the race’s ex- 
perience, that is, to move without vision, without sustaining loyalties 
—sheer opportunism. Decision ought to be a process in which all 
of these factors are involved. When finally reached it should be in 
the nature of an accord resulting from the interplay of all such fac- 
tors. The deliberative process is just such a “dramatic rehearsal” 
involving most prominently among all of its impulsive actors these 
general conceptions of principle and of fact. 

When the student of jurisprudence reflects upon what is involved 
in the serious human business of the law, it is these generalized prin- 
ciples and the methods of their entering into decisions that he re- 
examines. Precisely so is it when the educator takes occasion to 
reflect upon what is involved in the serious human business of edu- 
cation. He seeks for the more or less generalized formulation of 
the types of relations with which he must deal every day. Some 
of these general formulations we call policies; others are principles, 
plans, programs; others are statements of general goals, purposes, 
ideals; and still others are generalizations of fact—theories. What- 
ever the differences among them, they have in common the funda- 
mental characteristic that they are generalizations which will serve 
daily, in crises of decision, to guarantee that more values, and these 
in better reasoned relations, will be taken into account when the de- 
cisions are made. 

Here we have the essence of the study of education. What is the 
higher study of education if not just this drawing aside on the part 
of some who are able and desirous to reflect on the constantly chang- 
ing and accumulating generalized helps which to them and to their 
colleagues in the profession constitute the difference between igno- 
rant bungling and informed wisdom in the daily succession of de- 
liberative experiences ? 

It is here, moreover, that we find indicated the several outstanding 
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types of things which advanced students may undertake. Once it is 
clear what these are, we should have a real distinction of functions 
and the basis for a defensible division of labor in the study of edu- 
cation. Let us first take account of these, then return to our question 
regarding what is distinctively Ed.D. qualification and what distinc- 
tively Ph.D. ability. 

First, when the educator finds the time and the occasion to reflect 
at length, he will want to learn all he can about the deliberative act it- 
self. This, as we have seen, is the type of experience from which he 
has taken his cue to seek further understanding. He knows, first, that 
to perform this act well is the soul of wisdom; that to perform it ill 
is to be, as an educational leader, twice a failure, for himself once, 
and again for those many persons who bear the consequences of his 
mistakes. Second, he has become aware, or should have, that in his 
deliberations and decisions his real character is revealed. Delibera- 
tion again is the kind of thinking with which he is preoccupied during 
the greater part of his serious hours on the job. To acquire increased 
understanding and improved conceptions of this function will be of 
prime importance to him, now that he is for a time relieved from 
the constant demands for the actual making of decisions. 

Second, he will want to reconsider general principles of conduct and 
policy, especially those which bear more directly in the professional 
field. These principles which have been dominating his choices and 
decisions have led him into many failures. More often than not 
his most cherished principles have been in conflict with one another. 
Again, his own notions of how life and education should be conducted 
differ from those of his elders and often also from those of the gen- 
eration next younger than his. A civilization is changing and with 
it the aptness of many general patterns of social and educational pur- 
pose. To this field he must give attention for the sake of his own 
life, and, much more, in the interest of his leadership. 

Briefest mention of a few of the points at which general princi- 
ples and policies are changing will suggest a multitude of others to 
the reader. They range all the way from the principles of govern- 
ment in world and national relations to principles of social-moral 
conduct in the local community and small group relations. There is the 
current transition from a laissez-faire to a planning society, from 
agrarian to industrial patterns of conduct, from individualistic to 
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collectivistic motives and controls, from traditional to progressive 
methods and goals in education, and from pure localism to high de- 
grees of centralization in state and federal administration. A re- 
working of principles in the whole field of education is becoming 
imperative. 

Here then is one of the several areas which challenge the study of 
education. It is the area thrown open by following back in reflec- 
tion from the relentlessly recurring question—What shall we do about 
this or that? When this query confronts us today we often find that 
our equipment of general guides is seriously inadequate. The pub- 
lic may properly look to its educational leaders to participate vigor- 
ously in this task of reconditioning its general working principles. 

Third, he will feel the need for advancing his own and the pro- 
fession’s understanding of fact, theory, and law. There is no end 
to the requirement for increased and more accurate grasp of the 
limiting conditions and the possibilities inherent in the relations with 
which he works. Facts change with every new perspective and each 
perspective is subject to change with the appearance of each new and 
different fact. Moreover, this quest for better understanding of 
factual relations follows on from implication to implication, unwill- 
ing to stop short of the nature of man, of society, of the universe it- 
self. Woven in and out through all the dynamic principles discussed 
above are these strands of belief about what is. If they are incorrect, 
deliberation can, to that extent, be right only by chance. If they 
can be improved, we can by that much increase the probability of 
decisions which are apt. 

If at times it seems that this knowledge of the nature of things 
is sufficient in itself as a goal of effort, the pertinence of any or all 
knowledge to the direction of conduct through deliberation need not 
thereby be lessened. Clearly neither type of pursuit is conceivable 
without the other, and if the educator is to choose one or the other 
as a focus, the latter seems most truly to represent the needs of a 
people when traditions are in flux and the re-direction of the culture 
is demanded by the very atmosphere in which education must find its 
purposes. 

But no function could be more in need of vigorous pursuit today 
than this one of the improvement of our knowledge of the way things 
are. Whether from the point of view of physical science, or of meta- 
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physics, or of the science and philosophy of social-economic re- 
lations, the careful reconstruction of our general working conceptions 
as well as of particular matters of fact is constantly imperative. The 
choices and the decisions before the American people require a con- 
tinuous reéducation of the educator if he is to resolve his professional 
moments of crisis with informed wisdom. 

Fourth, the educator with opportunity to do special study will want 
to see the relation of systematic reasoning to the success of his every- 
day decisions. Above, we have noted how deliberation is dependent 
for its good effects upon ample general principles and sound general 
conceptions of how things are related. Now we may take account 
of a further step in reflection, a very important one. When general 
conceptions, for instance, are seen in their interrelations, they are 
often found to be inconsistent with each other. The healthy human 
mind cannot rest with this. It has learned, from experience, that it 
must see things in relations; otherwise, when it conceives a plan or a 
policy in harmony with one principle, it may be doing violence to a 
set of human values represented by some other, neglected principle. 
From of old, it has been known that people are apt to slay others 
thinking thereby “to do God service.” The quest for logical consist- 
ency has an integral relation with the demand that human good shall 
be seen broadly, inclusively, when we make decisions in life. 

To reason logically in the terms of our general conceptions is thus 
one of the most important conditions of successful deliberation. 
Every student of education does this in some degree, but it has be- 
come ‘“‘a lost art’ in most study of education. It needs to be in- 
stated in our higher study with something of the rigor for which 
it is historically famous. 

Quite surprising, too, is the extent to which systematic logical rea- 
soning is a means of discovery, as the following instance shows. 

A well-known European professor of psychology, in conversation 
with a companion, had stated as his belief (1) that a dual explana- 
tion of the physical and the mental is not necessary, and (2) that 
configurations, or Gestalten, are in the nature of things, and (3) 
that these configurations in human behavior are unities which include 
at one and the same time the organism and its surroundings. Any 
form of behavior, that is, is a pattern including in a unity the environ- 
ment as well as the organism. The professor’s companion then made 
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the following statement: “If these beliefs are sound, you would 
have to conclude (relative to a fourth question) that the problem 
of original nature—nature and nurture—is, as usually stated, a 
meaningless problem.” “Precisely,” replied the professor, “that is 
just what I believe.” 

Whether or not the premises in this instance can eventually be 
defended (for that is not the point here), it is most significant that, 
if true, they lead to the conclusion stated. Before such reasoning one 
might not have suspected that such a conclusion would be tenable. 
But let it be thus logically tenable, and one is on the way to a real 
discovery. Further reasoning, checking, and verification would fol- 
low, but the discovery was made in a logical deduction. 

There is nothing unusual in this type of reasoning. We do it in 
everyday life. But the expansion of its powers into the wider ranges 
of thought, and the cultivation and honoring of the process have been 
all but completely neglected in our devotion to other aspects of 
method. The dynamic logic of scientific method has properly sup- 
planted exclusive reliance on formal logic as a means of achieving 
knowledge, but systematic logical reasoning is essential to the full 
development of scientific or any other knowledge. If kept in its 
proper dynamic setting, the more this function is cultivated in the 
study of education, the wider, deeper, richer, and more prolific of 
new ideas will our efforts be. 

Fifth, the study of education must provide for re-incorporation of 
these newly considered generalizations into the processes of delib- 
eration. Under the first of the four functions cited, we noted some- 
thing of the nature of the deliberative process. Now we are back 
again, having considered, under the second, third, and fourth func- 
tions how important it is to make special studies of the several types 
of general conception which are crucial in acts of deliberation. We 
have returned to the process itself to make a special point of the 
necessity for re-incorporating the reconsidered generalized factors 
into the actual operation of deliberating toward decisions. This is 
the always difficult problem of keeping vital the relations of theory 
and practice. But more pointedly for present purposes, this process 
of re-incorporating the results of abstracted study into the full 
stream of professional decisions is the focus of Ed.D. attainment. 
To this we shall return. 
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Five functions have been represented as needing to be mastered in 
the study of education. The field is immense. Only one small part 
of it is now being developed with signs of thoroughness in advanced 
study. This part falls mainly under just one of the five functions, 
that is, under the third. And even there it is limited to one phase of 
the total function—to finding precise and verified knowledge. 

Educators probably owe no apology to the world for their devotion 
to the pursuit of factual knowledge. It has been a great inspiration, 
and good fruits will continue to be born of it. But we do owe it to 
the demands of the times and to the claims of intelligence in the 
operation of human affairs to unleash the powers of selected minds 
for the codperative development of the whole range of known 
functions. 

In review, we took our cue from a case of deliberation, a case which 
we could regard as representative of most instances of deliberation 
or decision-making in the educational profession. We found that 
this act of deliberation was dependent for the worth of its finding 
upon the number, the representativeness, the character, and the quality 
of the generalized matters of principle, fact, theory, law, which the 
thinker brought to the situation and upon the logical relations among 
these. Out of this analysis came suggestions regarding the several 
functions in the study of education. It will help here to recall these. 
First, is the study of the deliberative process itself, to discover every 
available help toward its successful conduct; second, the reconsidera- 
tion of general principles regarding how things should be done; third, 
the reconditioning of general knowledge of how things are related— 
fact, theory, law, metaphysical conceptions in regard to man, society, 
and nature; fourth, the development through systematic reasoning of 
the interrelations of the general components of our understanding; 
and fifth, the re-incorporation of these considered general factors into 
the responsible process of deliberation in the scene of action. 

Such analysis gives at least a suggestive picture of the several func- 
tions to be performed. The first and the fifth can be combined into 
one which may be called the directly deliberative type of function. 
This gives us four main types. While any one study may combine 
two or more of these functions, it will in all likelihood be a weak 
study unless it focuses mainly on one or the other. A review of the 
studies of the past few years reveals the truth of this statement. The 
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strong studies have usually been those which concentrate on some 
one function, and with purpose thus clear, do a thoroughgoing work. 
There is no more subtle enemy of good work in the study of educa- 
tion than ambiguity of purpose, and a most common source of such 
ambiguity is failure to distinguish among the four functions cited. 

One of the most persistent difficulties has come from trying to make 
a research study out of a more directly deliberative type of function. 
This is one of the ills which the Ed.D. is calculated to correct. An- 
other difficulty has come with studies which are purely descriptive 
of a state of affairs in some area of professional procedure. Often 
these descriptions do nothing of enduring worth. They recondition 
no general conception of the way things are. They produce no new 
light on any of the general principles of how things should be done. 
Points of view have not been modified. And a professional worker 
in the field considered would be helped by the work only in a way 
which skilled clerical assistance could equally well have provided. 

The noting of the several functions of this analysis does thus fur- 
nish a basis for selecting studies as well as for seeing and correcting 
difficulties. But the analysis helps further to see the difference be- 
tween Ph.D. research and Ed.D. professional attainment. 

Obviously, the Ed.D. student has his first concern with the directly 
deliberative function (combining types one and five). He is con- 
cerned with projects, with the determination of policies and plans 
quite close to the scene of educational practice. He. will, of course, 
find that to improve this function he must have reconstituted his gen- 
eral conceptual equipment. This he will be at pains to do. It will 
occupy much of his time and energy in the College. But his dominant 
preoccupation will be with applying himself and his increasing knowl- 
edge to the actual making and remaking of policies of procedure. 
The test of his qualifications will be found mainly in the way he per- 
forms this function. 

Will the Ed.D. candidate therefore not enter seriously into the 
rest of the five fields? Will he not pursue the general factors and 
school himself in reasoning logically among them? The answer 
is that he will, indeed. But in none of these fields does his work come 
to a principal focus. He may even, incidentally, make some contribu- 
tions in these fields, but his chief contributions will be closer to the 
scene of actual professional deliberation. 
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It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of directing 
study to the neglected function of deliberation. One of the brightest 
prospects in the new organization of the doctorate field is that it will 
draw attention and thought to this most crucial of all our mental 
processes. The Ed.D. student and his advisors have the world be- 
fore them. 

We have already noted that the Ph.D. research efforts have been 
restricted, with all too few exceptions, to but one phase of the third 
function. This leaves vast unworked territories for the research in- 
terest to explore. These include the remolding of large principles of 
how things should be done, the reconstituting of general understand- 
ing and knowledge of relations, and the discovery of truth through 
the systematic logical scrutiny of the general conceptions which pre- 
vail. He will, of course, be concerned to keep alive the connection 
of all these with the scenes of deliberation and decision; he may even 
make some direct contributions there. But his chief emphasis is upon 
the reconstituting of some general conception of fact or of principle, 
or upon the quality of the relations which are conceived to exist 
among them. 

Briefly, in the degree that the student’s interest focuses mainly at 
or near the function of deliberation toward the direction of practice, 
his place is with the faculty of the Ed.D. On the other hand, as 
interest focuses mainly in some one or more of the generalized com- 
ponents of the profession’s conceptual equipment—fact, law, theory, 
principle, large inclusive conceptions, visions, ideals, goals—or in the 
logical relations among these, he belongs to the school of Ph.D. 
research. 

In conclusion, nothing by way of organization or other device 
should be permitted to interfere with the individual and corporate 
pursuit of the several functions which have appeared in the above 
analysis. Each needs all the rest. Their common and mutual ad- 
vancement should be the guiding vision for the higher study of edu- 
cation. They are all indispensable to the profession’s achievement 
of an intelligence commensurate with the needs of the times and in 
keeping with the corporate powers of its workers. 











Must Our Colleges Compete? 


By F. B. O’REAR 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE American liberal arts college has been, typically, an exclusive 
institution, and, unblushing, has gloried in the fact. It has been 
very cocksure, for the most part, of its own diagnoses of the needs of 
its public and its patrons, very certain of its formula for the proper 
treatment of its students. The while it received support from stu- 
dents, parents, and philanthropists-at-large, it has taken quite fre- 
quently the attitude that its offerings and prescriptions were in the 
nature of revelations, not subject to question. ““Take it or leave it” 
has been the spirit if not the statement of the law, as many a college 
student has found to his discomfiture. Leave college whether or no 
has been the order to many a college freshman, dropped for deficiency 
in subjects for which he had displayed little aptitude and far less in- 
terest. Student mortality rates have been appalling, a fact which can 
scarcely be overlooked by even casual observers of the college scene. 
Indeed, reams have been written and dissertations dedicated to the 
theme of adjusting the student to the college, as a means of ameliorat- 
ing existing conditions. These proposed adjustments range from highly 
selective admissions policies—keeping out the ‘‘unfit”—to varied and 
elaborate total programs of student adjustments—keeping the student 
in the way he should go, as the college sees it. Commendable as these 
procedures may be, they comprise but one angle of the possible attack 
upon the problems of college—student—public relationships. Improve- 
ment of these relationships may well involve adjusting the college as 
well as the student. Relatively few voices have been raised, and most 
of these but recently, to advance the proposition that the college may 
need much closer adjustment to the needs of its supporting constit- 
uency, to the capacities of its probable or potential students, and to 
the exigencies of an era of considerable increase in leisure for masses 
of men. 
Certainly existing economic conditions do not make more simple the 
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financing of a collegiate institution. Certainly public attitudes toward 
the excellences and values of college experience are more critical, more 
searching, more sales-resistant even in the face of newly devised and 
somewhat belated public relations programs undertaken by college 
agencies. How many colleges are able and willing to face actual pub- 
lic appraisal of their worth to the society which gives them being and 
which they presumably serve? How many colleges are needed, for 
a given population, anyway? Need they all appeal for survival on 
identical bases? Must they engage in competition for survival in an 
overcrowded field? These and a dozen other questions thrust them- 
selves insistently upon hard pressed institutions in these days. Con- 
sideration of these problems has prompted the gathering and presenta- 
tion here of certain data bearing upon the situation. These data, as 
will appear, represent only the beginning of possible studies appro- 
priate to the problems involved. 

The United States Office of Education, in the published Biennial 
Survey of Education for 1931-1932, indicates that 1,460 collegiate in- 
stitutions made reports to the Office of Education for that year. The 
Educational Directory, 1935 (Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 
1) names 1,662 collegiate institutions and gives information as to loca- 
tion, accreditment, and control of these institutions. Supplementary 
information compiled by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist in Higher 
Education, shows at least 220 additional institutions, purporting to 
offer work of college grade, which did not supply complete data or 
did not meet criteria set for inclusion in the published directory. One 
may thus reasonably conclude that there are at least 1,872 institutions 
in the United States offering formal post-secondary work. In all prob- 
ability there are a number of others not recorded in the files or official 
lists. The distributions, by states, of the 1,460 institutions reporting 
in 1931-1932 and of the 1,872 known to exist are shown in Columns 
6 and 4, respectively, of Table I. 

The same Biennial Survey of Education also reports that 833,252 
students graduated in 1932 from secondary schools, public and private, 
in the United States. Columns 2 and 3 of Table I show the actual 
distribution of secondary graduates, by states, for 1930, and estimated 
distribution of the 833,252 graduates of 1932. More recent figures 
are not at present available. Neither the collegiate institutions of 
the country nor their potential students are uniformly distributed by 
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states. Moreover, there is a widely variable number of secondary 
graduates per college in the several states, as may be seen from Col- 
umn 7. For the one institution in Wyoming there were, in 1932, 
seventeen times as many high school graduates from which to recruit 
a freshman class as were to be found per institution in the District of 
Columbia and more than fourteen times as many as in Mississippi. 
Nevada and Ohio, with one and seventy-one institutions, respectively, 
have about five times as many secondary graduates per college as has 
Mississippi. Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee (in the order 
named) show slightly larger numbers of secondary graduates than 
Mississippi, and Washington, Nebraska, and Indiana (in the order 
named) show smaller numbers than Wyoming, Nevada, and Ohio 
which have been mentioned as top ranking states. 

It must be remembered that secondary graduates migrate from the 
state of graduation in entering college and also that greater numbers 
leave some states than others. Moreover, the proportion of students 
continuing their formal education beyond graduation from secondary 
school varies from state to state. Column 5 of Table I shows the num- 
ber of freshmen entering colleges in 1931-1932, by states, and Col- 
umn 8 the number of freshmen per institution reporting data for that 
year. Wyoming shows almost five times as many freshmen per institu- 
tion as does Connecticut, Utah about three times as many as Missis- 
sippi, and New York nearly three times as many as Georgia. 

The chances of enrolling a freshman class of given size varies 
greatly from state to state, whether considered in terms of current 
habits of college attendance or in terms of total secondary graduating 
populations which include all potential recruits. 

Various investigators have undertaken to gather data concerning 
the effect of size of enrollment upon per-student expenditures. What 
size enrollment in a given curriculum makes possible lowest per-student 
expenditure? At least three studies indicate that the figure lies at or 
above 600 students.’ The most recent of these studies, reported by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in- 
dicates that per-student expenditures decrease with rise in enrollment, 


1 Hamilton, F. R. Fiscal Support of State Teachers Colleges, p. 49. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 

Magee, H. J. Umit Costs of Salaries in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, pp. 40, 41. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Manual of Accrediting Proce- 
dures, pp. 95, 96. The Association, 1934. 
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at least up to 1,050 students, for curricula comparable in scope and 
quality. Advantages of smaller college enrollments may be adduced 
on other than financial grounds and are, of course, subject to proof by 
their proponents. Indeed, the possibilities of educational groupings 
in smaller units than 1,000 within administrative units of 1,000 stu- 
dents or more have not been adequately explored and have only re- 
cently been brought to serious consideration. The large administrative 
unit may prove to offer certain advantages for economy in carrying on 
numerous differentiated and educationally autonomous units. In any 
event, units dealing with fewer than 1,050 students are, financially, 
subject to scrutiny as uneconomical and probably inefficient. 

It is apparent, therefore, that (disregarding the factor of differen- 
tiated curricula ina single institution and assuming that each freshman 
remained in college for full four years) at least 260 freshmen per 
institution should be available if existing institutions are to operate at 
a size which is consistent with lowest per student expenditure (1,050 
students). A glance at Column 8, Table I, shows that this number 
was not, in 1931-1932, available in thirty-six states; in other words, 
judged on bases of economy, thirty-six states are provided with more 
collegiate institutions than student demand to date warrants. This 
situation may be described in other ways: 

1. About 962 collegiate institutions enrolling 1,200 students each 
could have accommodated all high school graduates who were reported 
as entering college in 1931-1932. Actually they entered 1,460 institu- 
tions which made reports. 

2. Considering only privately supported institutions, about 477 
could have provided facilities economically for the 571,949 students 
reported as attending private institutions in 1931-1932. Actually 916 
such institutions reported data. 

3. Considering only publicly supported institutions, about 485 could 
have provided facilities economically for the 582,168 students reported 
as attending public institutions in 1931-1932. Actually 544 such in- 
stitutions reported data. 

4. If every one of the annual crop of high school graduates pro- 
ceeded to college and if all were retained to complete a four-year col- 
lege course, the approximate average number of students enrolled in 
each of our 1,872 collegiate institutions would be only 2,136 in 1935. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not surprising to note the enrollments 
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reported by 1,422 institutions in 1931-1932, as shown in Table II. 
It will be seen that 369, or 72.9 per cent, of the public and 827, or 
90.3 per cent, of the private institutions, operated at enrollments 
below 1,000 students. Of all the 1,422 for which data are available, 
only 226 (15.9 per cent) enrolled more than 1,000 students. 

The North Central Association in its Manual of Accrediting Pro- 
cedures, to which reference has been made, includes a very important 
table showing weightings for educational expenditure per student, ac- 
cording to size of institution. An institution of small enrollment needs 
to expend more per student to maintain a program of given excel- 
lence. The table shows, for example, that an institution enrolling 
100 students obtains, by expending $100 per student, a program ap- 
proximately equivalent to that which could be obtained by an institu- 
tion enrolling more than 1,050 students at an expenditure of only $36 
per student. In such an instance, a differential of $64 per student is 
expended by reason of its small enrollment, or 64 per cent of its ex- 
penditure. The per cent of expenditure required by reason of small 
enrollment has been computed for institutions of different size and 
is given in Column 2 of Table III. Sums expended by 1,298 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in 1931-1932 (all institutions reporting 
educational expenditures and enrollments for that year to the Office 
of Education) by reason of enrollments below 1,050 students are 
tabulated in Columns 3 to 11 of Table III. As will be seen from 
these columns the per cent of total expenditures expended by reason 
of small enrollments ranges from 1.7% for publicly supported colleges 
and universities to 55.9% for privately supported normal schools. 
For the total number of institutions (1,298) it is clear that 9.1% of 
all moneys expended for educational purposes (as defined by the North 
Central Association) is expended because of the small size of student 
groups enrolled. Our colleges pay at least $34,498,885 for the privi- 
lege, or privation, of small enrollments (below 1,050)—a sum in 
excess of $18,000 for each one of the 1,872 institutions on record 
and enough money to provide (at the median per student expenditure, 
$253, reported in the Manual of Accrediting Procedures) for 136,000 
additional students. This expenditure may be justifiable, but it is 
fair to conclude that the burden of proof is on the colleges. 

Here, then, are a few of the factors in the situation in which the 
colleges now find themselves. Large numbers of institutions are 
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operating at very low per-student expenditures.” It seems abundantly 
clear that our colleges and universities are actually in sharp competi- 
tion for both students and funds. The stage seems set for even more 
intense rivalries unless some agencies, preferably the colleges them- 
selves, attempt a program of coéperation and coérdination. 

It is the belief of the present writer: 

1. That, whether we like it or not, an increasing number of our 
population will seek formal post-secondary education of some sort. 

2. That the colleges should be one of the social agencies to provide 
for these increasing numbers. 

3. That such increase impels the creation of new curricula to fit the 
needs of the enlarged group and the much clearer differentiation of 
offerings for specific segments of the college-going population. 

4. That a coéperative program of inventory and conservation of 
human resources among the total number of secondary graduates 
should replace institutional recruiting on the one hand and precede 
institutional selective processes on the other. 

5. That voluntary coéperative councils or associations of collegiate 
institutions, public and private, should attack in concerted fashion such 
problems as competitive recruiting and fund raising, duplication of 
services, incodrdination of facilities, economic inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity among secondary graduates, student subsidies, and 
placement of graduates. 

6. That differentiation of institutional purposes, affiliations, merg- 
ers, and pooling of resources among colleges should be the order of 
the day, in an effort to eliminate units of uneconomical size. 

7. Inshort, that American colleges must demonstrate a flexibility to 
the point of drastic change, if they are to escape destructive competi- 
tion and are to enjoy the public confidence and support which they 
covet. The burden of proof is on the college! 

Whether or not these judgments prove accurate or inaccurate, it 
seems evident that American colleges are to have increasing oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether or not they can effectively codperate 
or must engage in accelerating competition. It behooves them to give 
the matter careful thought. Enlightened self-interest as well as a 
deep sense of social obligation impels considered codperative atten- 
tion and action by the colleges themselves. 


2 The writer is now making a study of data reported on educational expenditures per student. 
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Teachers College zz the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Times— 


Old-Time Schools Praised 
by Butler 


He Wants Modern Education Simpli- 
fied Along Lines of the “Little Red 
House” Days 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, speaking at the 
opening exercises of the university’s 182d 
academic year, attacked certain trends in 
modern education, declaring that many 
social ills and individual shortcomings 
could be traced to the deficiencies of mod- 
ern schooling. 

He suggested that schools stop empha- 
sizing “highly complex” courses of study 
which are now in vogue, that they refrain 
from glorifying teaching methods rather 
than actual instruction and that they cast 
out the “quite grotesque notion” that chil- 
dren know best what subjects of study 
will be of most benefit to themselves. 

“It has been customary to abuse and 
sneer at the little red schoolhouse of two 
generations ago,” he remarked, “but if 
that little red schoolhouse was presided 
over by a teacher of warm personality 
with a genius for impressing himself upon 
the group of pupils of various ages and 
stages of advancement which surround 
him, it was an almost ideal educational 
instrumentality.” 

Citing the frequent cases of theft, as- 
sault, kidnapping and murder that have 
recently been reported, Dr. Butler pointed 
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out that these acts were committed in 
many cases by men and women who had 
attended schools and colleges. 

“If the manifestations of individual 
temperament and character, personal and 
social, which confront us day by day are 
the result of what we are accustomed to 
call education, then something pretty seri- 
ous is the matter with that education,” 
he declared. 

Most Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, Dr. Butler ob- 
served, attended high school in their youth 
and many of them hold college degrees. 

“Yet,” he continued, “turn the pages 
of The Congressional Record day by day 
and mark the measure of intelligence of 
many of them, their wretched zest in 
search of publicity and temporary popu- 
larity and their shocking contempt of, 
and disregard for, fundamental principle, 
whether political or moral.” 

The one true test of the value of edu- 
cation, he held, is its effect upon charac- 
ter and conduct. 





From The New Yorker— 
The Advance of Honorifics 


The English use Dr. much less than we 
do, not only because they are stingy with 
all such titles, but also because they have 
fewer examples of the species. Our uni- 
versities turn out thousands of Ph.D.’s 
every year, but in England they are very 
rare, and most of those encountered are 
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foreigners. Nor is it the custom over 
there to make every current notoriety an 
LL.D. and every clergyman above forty 
a D.D. How many LL.D.’s are now at 
grass in the United States I don’t know, 
but certainly the number can’t be much 
short of a quarter-million. Any fat cat 
suspected to be good for a contribution 
to a college burse is sure to be made one, 
and so is any politician, journalist, up- 
lifter, or other person likely to be useful 
otherwise. In the Catholic Church the 
degree of D.D. usually must be earned, 
though it is given to every bishop on his 
elevation, but among the Protestants it is 
flung about very carelessly. The canon 
law of the Baptists permits any congre- 
gation to confer it. It is thus often given 
to a pastor as a solatium when he is turned 
out of his cure. So common has the D.D. 
become in this great Republic that the 
more sniffish divines now sneer at it, pre- 
ferring to be S.T.D. instead. 

But all the persons above mentioned 
are lawfully (if not logically) Dr.; in 
addition, we have a great swarm of mere 
pretenders to the title. Up to fifteen or 
twenty years ago the general designation 
for a pedagogue among us was Prof., but 
now he is usually Dr. Not infrequently, 
of course, he has earned the degree in 
the great rolling-mill of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, but if he lacks it he often 
assumes it. According to William Mc- 
Andrew, once superintendent of schools 
in Chicago and famous as the antagonist 
of Big Bill Thompson, every school prin- 
cipal in Boston and New York “has se- 
cured a general usage of getting himself 
called Dr.” I have heard this denied, 
but pass it on for what it is worth. Mean- 
while, the practitioners of a hundred and 
one non-Euclidian healing cults call them- 
selves Dr. too, and not long ago an 
assistant district attorney reported that 
in New York City their ranks included 
practitioners of such fearsome things as 
aerotherapy, astral healing, autothermy, 
bio-dynamochromatic-therapy, electro- 


homeopathy, electro-napratherapy, na- 
prapathy, sanitratorism, spondylotherapy, 
spectrochrome-therapy, tropho-therapy, 
theomonism, zodia-therapy, and Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Prof. has apparently gone out because 
it was done to death by bandleaders, ven- 
triloquists, phrenologists, acrobats, horse- 
trainers, and champions of all sorts. 
There was a time in American history 
when it was commonly applied to caterers, 
and another time, as I have just men- 
tioned, when it was the universal designa- 
tion of pedagogues. But now even the 
real professors in real colleges are sick 
of it, and some years ago those at the 
University of Virginia organized a society 
for “the encouragement of the use of 
Mister as applied to all men, professional 
or otherwise.” It has become, indeed, al- 
most an insult to address a real professor 
as Professor. He even prefers Dr., 
though it throws him into direct competi- 
tion with evangelists, druggists, veteri- 
narians, and chiropractors. Another thing 
that has made Professor unpopular in the 
fraternity is the show staged at Wash- 
ington by the young messiahs of the New 
Deal professoriate. Most of the regular, 
or dirt, professors are extremely critical 
of the More Abundant Life. 








( Kan.) 


From the Lawrence 


Kansan— 


Counts Honored at Baldwin 


Baker University recently awarded the 
doctor of laws degree to one of its most 
distinguished graduates, Dr. George S. 
Counts, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Counts is an associate of the Inter- 
national Institute, which was established 
at Teachers College for the purpose of 
forwarding education throughout the 
world. He is also editor of The Social 
Frontier, an educational and sociological 
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journal, and author of The Soviet Chal- 
lenge to America, The American Road to 
Culture, Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order? and Social Foundations of 
Education, a study of social viewpoints. 

Dr. Counts was an end on Baker’s 
football team in 1910 and played four 
years on the basketball team. After his 
graduation there he gained his advanced 
degrees at the University of Chicago, 
where he taught before going to Columbia 
University. He is prominent in the fight 
for academic freedom. 

Dr. Counts spoke at the First Metho- 
dist Church in Topeka on “Democracy 
in Crisis.” 








From the New York Sun— 


African Farmers Shun 
Life Jungle 


Mbiyu, son and heir to Koinange, who, 
as Muathamaki of the Kikuyu tribe rules 
some 3,000,000 persons in the Kenya dis- 
trict of Africa, had to come all the way 
to the United States to see his first giraffe 
and his first monkey—this, despite the fact 
that the Martin Johnsons and other ex- 
plorers took some of their wild-animal pic- 
tures only a score of miles from his home. 

Mbiyu is studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He is the first 
member of his tribe ever to seek education 
abroad. He explains his unfamiliarity 
with jungle beasts by the fact that his 
people are agriculturists and not hunters, 
and therefore stay as far away from wild 
animals as possible. 

Once, he says, he saw a lion, but that 
was through a telescope, while he and 
some schoolmates were mountain climb- 
ing. The Zoo at Toledo provided his 
first glimpse of a giraffe and monkeys. 

Kenya, a British colony, borders Ethi- 
opia on the south. Mbiyu, therefore, 
knows a great deal about the semicivilized 
African empire that threatens to become 
the center of another world war. 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Youth and the Bureaucrats 


The buildings of the bureaucrats grow 
so rapidly that not even their chiefs know 
who is in their hundreds of rooms, let 
alone what is done in them. So with the 
new enterprises which the New Dealers 
install in their spare time. As for the 
poor taxpayer, outside and paying but un- 
able to look in, he has only the most frag- 
mentary hints of what is going on behind 
the bureaucratic doors. 

It is therefore useful and significant to 
receive from two separate and responsible 
quarters light on the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, latest bonfire of the New 
Deal, started in a blaze of headlines, now 
hidden in its own smoke. One of these 
informants is Professor George Drayton 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writing in The Independent 
Journal of that university. The other is 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of Westchester, 
speaking before the National Recreation 
Association at Chicago. 

Both of these critics speak to the same 
general effect.. From different points of 
view, each arrives at the same conclusion, 
that this youth movement of the bureau- 
crats is both wasteful and dangerous, con- 
taining no one can surmise what hidden 
threats to the independence alike of 
teacher and of child. Says Mrs. Meyer 
of the “widespread apprehensions” which 
have been aroused: 

“Some months ago announcement was 
made of the formation of the National 
Youth Administration with an allocation 
of $50,000,000 from work relief funds to 


be spent within a calendar year in devel-_ 


oping a combined work, education and 
recreation program on behalf of the un- 
employed youth of the country. Such an 
idea on the face of it is calculated to 
gladden the hardest heart, but a high 
degree of skepticism was necessarily 
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aroused when the administration of that 
fund was placed not under the Commis- 
sioner of Education, but under the al- 
ready overburdened Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Assistant directors have 
been appointed in every state who report 
to Washington on the merits of various 
state plans, thus setting up the nucleus of 
a national educational bureau. In fact, 
it is no secret at Washington that several 
of our ambitious ‘brain trusters’ intend 
that the National Youth Administration 
shall be a preliminary to a new Federal 
Department of Education. That most 
boards of education and recreation have 
hesitated to ask for funds in these circum- 
stances is an inevitable result, for no 
matter how badly the money may be 
needed, the Federal vassalage that its ac- 
ceptance will entail is obviously too high 
a price.” 

It is as the experienced head of recrea- 
tion in Westchester County that Mrs. 
Meyer speaks. She sees recreation—for 
which she has labored with conviction and 
skill—used “to enslave the mind.” As for 
the cost, it seems to her “nothing short of 
monstrous” that this huge and costly Fed- 
eral bureaucracy should be super-added 
to the effective state and local organiza- 
tions already functioning. 

It is the dangerous effects of centraliza- 
tion upon education that Professor Strayer 
sees in the Youth Administration. He 
harks back to the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of 
1931, and its declaration that “the decen- 
tralized system of management and con- 
trol of schools is the one absolutely 
reliable antidote to the easy capture of 
the schools by the propagandists of an 
economic, social or political cult.” He 
asks these pointed questions: 

“Ts it possible that those responsible for 
the development of the National Youth 
Administration desire to influence or con- 
trol the ideas and ideals of the youth of 
the country? Will the National Youth 
Administration seek to censor the books 


which are to be used in teaching these 
young people? Is it possible that this 
undertaking, the CCC camps, the edu- 
cational program of the AAA and the 
work of the other groups of Federal 
agents, are all a part of an attempt to 
control the thinking of the American 
people?” 

The outsider will hesitate to believe 
that such motives lie behind the noble 
front of the Youth Administration. He 
will prefer to see in it simply one more 
reckless waste of public moneys in the 
interest of political jobs and political good 
will. But it is difficult to forget the fore- 
bodings of these two experts, watching 
the movement from their inside posts of 
observation. The fundamentals of their 
criticisms are certainly unanswerable. 
And where there is so much smoke must 
there not be some fire? 





From the New York Herald- 


T ribune— 


Boondoggling’s Seed Produces 
an Airy Theory 


A revolutionary theory of persuasion, 
which should prove invaluable to insur- 
ance salesmen, political orators and other 
inveterate persuaders, was presented to 
the world by Dr. Irving Lorge, research 
psychologist at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The theory is the ripe 
fruit of a work-relief project attacked as 
boondoggling at the Stryker inquiry into 
relief last spring. 

Put briefly, Dr. Lorge’s new theory is 
that the persuader can best begin by agree- 
ing with the persuader’s prejudices, rather 
than by attacking them. “Attacking bla- 
tantly is poor technique,” remarked the 
doctor. He hinted happily that by a soft 
approach almost any Communist might 
be made a Republican, and many Republi- 
cans transformed into Communists. 

Dr. Lorge is the inventor of a learning 
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machine, “which subjects simultaneously 
a group of thirteen to a learning situation 
in which stimuli are presented and each 
subject makes responses.” ‘The success- 
ful responder in the Lorge machine is re- 
warded with largesse of nickels. Nor is 
that all. Besides inventing a learning 
machine and a theory of persuasion, Dr. 
Lorge is a student of semantics, or the 
science of the meaning of words. All 
three of Dr. Lorge’s accomplishments 
came into play in the work-relief project 
from which the great theory of persuasion 
emerged. 

It is, in turn, as fully presented and 
completely backed up as Mr. Pickwick’s 
celebrated “Theory of Tittlebats” was 
only thought to be by the adulatory mem- 
bers of the Pickwick Club. Dr. Lorge 
and C. C. Curtiss, a recent graduate of 
Columbia, began work on the theory on 
January 2, 1934, when the Emergency 
Relief Bureau appropriated $160,000 for 
their scholarly purposes. From then until 
the theory was ready for publication any- 
where from 72 to 150 indigent but edu- 
cated persons were working under Dr. 
Lorge. 

Dr. Lorge and his assistant assiduously 
studied their “attitudes,” using learning 
machine, semantics, and an appliance 
known as a bicycle ergometer, for “meas- 
uring the cost of physical exercise,” and 
all their scholarship in the work. The 
results were published recently in a Sur- 
vey of Attitudes. 

Among the new truths discovered by 
Dr. Lorge are that people often incline 
to accept statements because they have 
behind them the authority of admired 
leaders; that people are not likely to give 
up beliefs simply because they find to their 
surprise that they are shared by persons 
of whom they disapprove; that people 
have well defined emotional attitudes to 
President Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, 
Karl Marx, William Z. Foster and others 
of the eminent quick and dead. 

And that “a person becomes a Republi- 


can or a Democrat by the same psychologi- 
cal process which taught him when a child 
that two and two make four.” 

But the heart of the survey is the theory 
of persuasion. Dr. Lorge expanded on it 
proudly in an interview in which he gave 
a simple recipe for political persuaders. 

“Attacking blatantly is poor technique, 
because most people resent having any- 
thing they idealize attacked,’ he said. 
The correct approach, for example in 
converting a Communist to capitalism, 
would be to praise Lenin, whom most 
Communists idealize. 

“The next step would be to point out 
all of the quotations from the works of 
Lenin which are in line with or could 
possibly be construed as supporting the 
capitalistic philosophy, and gradually 
bringing your Communist round by posi- 
tive suggestion. In other words, the 
technique of propaganda and education 
are exactly the same.” 

Another fact Dr. Lorge discovered was 
that educated persons may have definite 
attitudes about persons, public figures, 
and yet be unsettled in their attitudes to 
the public figures’ public utterances. 
Should the happy possessor of a settled 
attitude toward President Roosevelt hear 
the President quoted on a subject on 
which he had no fixed opinion, then he 
might be influenced to agree. But if a 
contrary fixed opinion be already his he 
will be less likely, according to Dr. Lorge, 
to accept the President’s word as gospel. 

“These settled attitudes to public fig- 
ures,” he explained, “are resultant from 
many intellectual, emotional and factual 
propagandas influencing or capable of in- 
fluencing a person. Such settled attitudes 
have value in giving direction to reactions 
in isolated, new situations. 

“Attitudes can be changed more rapidly 
by utilizing the positive aspects of regard 
than by using the negative. Opinions are 
changed in the direction of agreement 
rather than of opposition.” 

Just which public figures had the most 
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persuasive effect on his subjects, Dr. 
Lorge failed to say. The subjects had 
ample variety. Their reactions to Her- 
bert Hoover, Lenin, Huey Long, Thomas 
Jefferson, Foster, Norman Thomas, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Alfred E. Smith, 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, General 
Hugh S. Johnson and many others were 
tested in every possible manner. 

Statements by the selected mighty were 
presented to the subjects, and their reac- 
tions to these were laboriously tested. 
And finally tests were made to discover 
how persuasive had been the statements 
of the great. Then the results were care- 
fully tabulated, and from the tabulation 
Dr. Lorge was able to extract the theory 
of persuasion. 


From the New York Times— 


Roosevelt’s Voice “Matched” 
by Face 


Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell, associate 
professor of speech at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in a recently pub- 
lished survey on voice types, asserts that 
the vocal mechanism of President Roose- 
velt, the relationship of his mouth, throat 
and nostrils, is responsible for his “clear, 
resonant and warm type of voice.” 

Matching faces and voices, after a series 
of experiments at Teachers College, Dr. 
McDowell found that “clear lyrical voices 
belong to persons whose faces are clear- 
cut in feature, such as that of President 
Roosevelt.” Others who were “built for 
sound,” she said, were Patrick Henry 
and Daniel Webster. 

“A beautiful voice and not much brain 
behind it is what is known as the elocu- 
tionary voice,’ Dr. McDowell said. 
“The owner shows it off and thinks more 
of it than the ideas he is trying to convey.” 

Declaring that speech is a vital part of 
man’s social existence, she advised those 
who would be “harmonious and agree- 


able” to develop an ability to think in 
social terms. 

“Cultivate the art of being genial,” she 
urged. “Learn to like people, many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. A mark of the 
understanding, harmoniously developed, 
forward-looking man or woman is the 
ability to talk to many different kinds of 
people. 

“Such ability comes from wide experi- 
ence in living. It involves getting rid of 
prejudices so we can take a point of view 
quite different from our own. Do every- 
thing you possibly can to widen your out- 
look on life, and your speech will im- 
prove.” 

Several of the test jingles used in speech 
tests for children were made public by 
Dr. McDowell. When a person can re- 
cite the following without difficulty, she 
said, his speech is normal: 

Are our oars here? 

Many a wit is not a whit less wittier 
than Whittier. 

The menu is not less important than 
the men you will meet. 

His suit showed spots of suet and soot. 

Speech is as much a part of our per- 
sonality as looks, according to Dr. Mc- 
Dowell, who termed it “the most fre- 
quently and universally employed means 
of making a social contact.” 








From the New York Sun— 


Opinion on Oaths 


Dr. Kilpatrick Attributes Them to 
Hysteria 


“Panic-fear” of change and of progress 
is the basis of the concerted drive for 
teachers’ loyalty oaths, Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
declares in an article in a recent issue of 
The Social Frontier, left-wing journal of 
educational criticism. He sees “emotion 
and near hysteria” in the actions of per- 
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sons to whom change seems “fundamen- 
tally evil,” rather than “normal and fun- 
damental” in life. 

By condemning thinking and free dis- 
cussion as fundamentally unreliable and 
un-American, proponents of teachers’ loy- 
alty oaths deny democracy and frustrate 
progress, Dr. Kilpatrick declares. 








From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


12,000,000 Read Ineffectively 
Survey in Schools Indicates 


At least 12,000,000 American men and 
women do not read “effectively,” a report 
on a three-year survey in the city’s public 
evening elementary schools and elsewhere 
indicated. 

Poorly educated people are driven to 
cheap fiction and the tabloids because of 
a lack of good books that are easy to read, 
according to the report, prepared after 
three years’ research headed by Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Morris, of the adult educa- 
tion department of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

More books about “the lives of great 
men, business conditions and life in Amer- 
ica today,” written in simple English, are 
needed for illiterate and nearly illiterate 
persons, the report declared. 

Evening elementary school students are 
“intensely interested in American life and 
controversial issues,” it was found. 

Three favorite “easy to read” books 
were found to be Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Minute Man of 1933, by Belle 
Moses; a simplified version by Ettie Lee 
of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, and 
Metropolitan New York, by George Cor- 
nish. 

“Adult readers of elementary reading 
ability prefer adult subject matter,” the 
report said. “Since there is an astonish- 
ing dearth of factual material in simple 
language the adult of limited vocabulary 


either does not read or reads only cheap 
fiction or the tabloids because they are 
easier.” 

The report stated there was an “im- 
mense market” in this field for books, 
magazines, newspaper features and pam- 
phlets. 

The experiment was carried on in the 
city evening schools in coéperation with 
Ignus O. Hornstein, who is assistant di- 
rector in charge of the evening ele- 
mentary schools. 

Experiments as to the popularity of 
selected books were conducted with books 
supplied by branch public libraries. The 
experiments are to continue during the 
coming school year. 

Similar studies also were conducted at 
the Morton Street Evening School, New- 
ark; the United States Industrial Re- 
formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio; and at 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Bronx (N. Y.) Home News— 


Restaurant Union Weighs Strike 
Call at Columbia University 


Local No. 119 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers Union considered call- 
ing a strike if any more of its members 
are discharged from jobs they held last 
semester in the restaurants at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Thus far, 
three workers have been unable to regain 
their jobs. Pickets patrolled the main 
hall of the College recently. 

Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers 
College, said that the three workers had 
not “fitted into the organization” of the 
restaurants and had not been competent. 
He said he had instructed the manager to 
continue the policy of hiring workers 
“without regard to union affiliation.” 

In the event of a strike, hundreds of 
Columbia students living in dormitories 
on the Morningside Heights campus will 
have to leave the campus for their meals. 
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From the Lafayette 
J ournal-Courier— 


(Ind. ) 


Music of Conflict 


Music in Germany is no longer a medium 
of artistic expression, but definitely a 
means of propaganda, in the opinion of 
Dr. Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who has just returned from a 
tour of Europe. He spent some time in 
Germany studying music trends and the 
effects of music on the national life. 

Dr. Dykema said that the sweet songs 
of Germany, the tuneful ballads and love 
songs, had apparently been abandoned in 
the universal preoccupation with regi- 
mentation for the martial and strident 
songs of the new regime. 

He took occasion to repudiate a report 
cabled from Nuremberg in which he was 
quoted as commending the political situa- 
tion in Germany. He said that he had 
praised the German genius for research 
in music, particularly in folk lore, and 
that his statements had, to say the least, 
been “misconstrued.” 

Professor Dykema said that when he 
attended a camp near Munich, where 
6,000 boys sang, he noticed that every 
song was “a song of conflict, of combat.” 
He observed the same thing at a celebra- 
tion of the Hitler Jugend at Osnabrueck. 

“One cannot escape the impression,” 
he continued. “We were struck by the 
way it was done, by the great change in 
German music. Germany is rearing its 
youth to an amazing degree as a civilian 
body inspired by military ideals. And 
music, instead of a lovely art, is definitely 
today a medium of propaganda.” 

Professor Dykema emphasized that he 
was discussing music solely. He said it 
was obvious that the allegiance to Hitler 
was a great movement of “unity, self- 
sacrificing and devoted.” 

It is a far cry from the “Music Mas- 
ter” to Hitler. 


From the New York Sun— 


One- and Two-Room Schools Need 
Instructors, Says Professor Dunn 


Youthful teachers, unable to obtain jobs 
in urban school systems, were advised by 
Professor Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to go to 
rural scenes in quest of work. She esti- 
mated in a report submitted at the College 
that the one- and two-room rural schools 
annually require 65,000 new teachers, of 
whom 5,000 are needed every year in New 
York State alone. 

“It is only in small rural schools that 
graduates of State normal schools and 
teachers colleges are being placed in con- 
siderable numbers today,” she said. 
“Partly because of decreased numbers of 
positions in city schools as a result of re- 
trenchment and increased size of classes 
and partly because the normal turnover 
in city schools is small the rural schools 
alone have many vacancies to fill. 

“In one year 82 per cent of all placed 
graduates of normal schools in New York 
State took positions under district super- 
intendents, and half of these went into the 
small schools—34 per cent into the one- 
teacher and 7 per cent into the two-teacher 
type. 

“This situation markedly changes the 
nature of the normal school’s task. In 
past years, it has found a market for its 
product in the cities. Now that market 
is oversupplied and a new one must be 
found. Only one vacancy to twenty teach- 
ers occurs annually in large city systems. 

“The problems which the normal 
schools are considering in relation to this 
situation are the type of professional prep- 
aration required for these positions, and 
the extent to which it must be specialized 
and differentiated from that commonly 
provided for teachers who will go into 
city schools. 

“The children in these rural schools 
have a very different background, both of 
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past experiences and of present out-of- 
school life, from those who grow up in 
the heart of a city. If their education is 
to begin with their interests and present 
needs, as modern educational theory rec- 
ommends, it cannot be organized iden- 
tically with that of the city. 

“The teacher’s problem of school room 
and class management, even of technics of 
teaching, is very different when she has 
before her from ten to thirty children 
ranging in age from § to 15 years, from 
those which are involved in a room of 
twenty-five to forty six- or seven-year- 
olds, or a like number in the fourth or 
sixth grade.” 

The abandonment of county training 
schools of one-year courses in state normal 
schools and of all high school training 
classes was urged by Professor Dunn as 
a part of a program to equalize standards 
of preparation for rural and urban teach- 
ers. New rural elementary teachers 
should have at least two years of profes- 
sional preparation beyond high school, she 
declared. 

Professor Dunn recommended the 
equalization of salary schedules in vari- 
ous types of schools, with possible dif- 
ferentials for rural schools in states with 
a large number of low-standard rural 
teachers, “in order to attract the atten- 
tion of superior candidates to schools of 
this type.” 

Approximately one-fourth of all the 
children in the United States today get 
their elementary education in rural schools 
of one or two teachers, she reported. 
“Farm children constitute about 30 per 
cent of the nation’s children, and the small 
rural school is still the farm child’s 
school,” she said. “In rural farm areas 
the total school attendance between the 
ages of 5 and 15 numbers 6,500,000, and 
the one- and two-teacher schools are esti- 
mated to enroll 5,000,000 pupils. 

“Tt is in the north and midwest that the 
one-teacher schools predominate, nine 
midwestern states, and also New York 


and Pennsylvania, having each more than 
6,000, and Illinois leading with 10,146. 
Two-teacher schools are more commonly 
found in the South, where Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Texas each reports 
more than 1,000. 

“The 195,292 teachers of these schools 
constitute about one-third of all elemen- 
tary public school teachers of the United 
States.” 


_ 


From the Orange (N. J.) 


Courier— 





Columbia Offers New Courses for 
Teachers 


Late afternoon and Saturday courses in 
the field of the professional preparation 
of teachers will be offered to teachers in 
the metropolitan area at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Dr. Walter 
E. Hager, acting secretary of the college, 
announced. Courses will include the 
work of normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, research in the education of teach- 
ers, present-day tendencies in educational 
theory and practice. 

“In recent years increased attention has 
been given to the professional preparation 
of faculty members in higher educational 
institutions engaged in the education of 
teachers, including normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges, and universities,” Dr. Hager 
states. “There has been a gradual rais- 
ing of standards affecting both the amount 
and the quality of preparation for teach- 
ing positions in such institutions. 

“Teachers College now provides ad- 
vanced graduate work for three groups 
of students: (1) those concerned with 
the administration of normal schools and 
teachers colleges; (2) those concerned 
with instruction in subject-matter fields; 
and (3) those concerned with the work 
of critic teaching and supervision of stu- 
dent teaching.” 
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From the New York Post— 


Columbia Faculty Members Vote 
to Remain in Union 


“Only one or two” members will be re- 
cruited by the new New York Teachers 
Guild from Columbia University and 
Teachers College, it was predicted re- 
cently. 

Teachers Union members from the in- 
structional staffs of the university pledged 
themselves only recently to remain in 
the union. They condemned “union- 
splitting” tactics, as evidenced in forma- 
tion of the guild by officers who resigned 
from the Teachers Union in protest 
against alleged “left-wing activities.” 


1S1 


“We shall do all in our power to sup- 
port the American Federation of Teach- 
ers,” Professor John L. Childs of Teach- 
ers College declared. 

“Should any move be made in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to revoke the 
charter of the teachers’ federation, we 
will vigorously oppose it. 

“We are grateful that leaders of the 
Central Trades Council have spoken 
against splitting tactics and are upholding 
the historic principle of autonomy in lo- 
cals.” 

Professor Goodwin Watson is among 
Columbia’s union members. 

It was announced that new applications 
for membership are being received. No 
drive for members has been made. 
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Advanced School of Education 


In response to the announcement last 
spring of the scholarships and fellowships 
in the Advanced School of Education one 
hundred and fifty scholarship applications 
and forty-five fellowship applications 
were received. The scholarship candi- 
dates took competitive examinations in 
twenty-two different centers scattered 
throughout the country and were inter- 
viewed by representative alumni com- 
mittees. 

One of the hopes of the Advanced 
School is to make available the resources 
of Teachers College to an increasing 
number of persons holding the Doctor’s 
degree. During the Winter Session 
1935-36 there are ten students in this 
post-doctorate group. 


The offices of the Advanced School of 
Education have been established on the 
third floor of Teachers College Main 
Hall adjoining the Advanced School con- 
ference rooms and workrooms. During 
the past summer extensive alterations 
were made in the group of offices be- 
tween the large workroom, formerly the 
Bryson Library, and the entrance to 
Thompson Hall. Office space and con- 
ference rooms were thereby provided for 
the director, the two research associates 
in advisement, the recorder, and the cleri- 
cal staff. In addition, the Advanced 
School has a large conference room for 
committee and departmental use imme- 
diately across the corridor from the main 
office suite. 


te 


The present arrangements provide 
much more adequate facilities for the 
work of the Advanced School, with the 
result that services to students have been 
materially increased. The centralization 
of the administrative and guidance activi- 
ties of the school has helped to unite the 
members of the school into a better de- 
fined part of Teachers College. 


Plans have been made to hold four or five 
Advanced School forums during the year. 
During the present semester they will be 
held between 2:10 and 4:00 on Thursday 
afternoons. In each of these forums 
there will be a report by a professor and 
a student of the School, either on a 
research conducted or on an important 
piece of field work. 

The forum will be open to Teachers 
College faculty members, to persons who 
have received their Doctor's degree 
through the College, and to matriculated 
students in the Advanced School. The 
purpose will be more fully to disseminate 
knowledge concerning research and other 
activities of importance now being car- 
ried on by faculty and students. 

The first of these forums was held 
October 24. Dean W. F. Russell pre- 
sided and Professor Harold F. Clark re- 
ported on his investigations of the use of 
human resources as related to problems 
of education. Dr. George W. Hart- 


mann, fellow of the Advanced School re- 
ported on his research in Gestalt psy- 
chology with particular reference to 
interrelations of sensory functions. 
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Dr. W. B. Featherstone has recently 
joined the staff of the Advanced School 
as research associate in Educational Ad- 
visement and assistant professor of edu- 
cation. Dr. Featherstone was formerly 
research associate in Educational Admin- 
istration in Teachers College and, more 
recently, director of secondary curricu- 
lum in the Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Administration of School Systems 


The annual fall picnic of the Administra- 
tion Club, held October 12 on the grounds 
of the Horace Mann School for Boys and 
at the home of Professor and Mrs. George 
D. Strayer, was attended by a large num- 
ber of present and former students in 
Educational Administration and _ their 
families. (Games and sports were pro- 
vided during the afternoon, a picnic sup- 
per was served, and a short program of 
speeches and songs completed the evening. 


Professor Strayer attended the meeting 
of the New York State School Superin- 
tendents Council held at Saranac Inn from 
September 23 to 25. He participated in 
the conference of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


Students in Educational Administration 
met on October 3 and organized the Ad- 
ministration Club for the current aca- 
demic year with the following officers: 
President, Sherman G. Crayton, director 
of the University Training School, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; vice- 
president, Joseph E. Gibson, superin- 
tendent of schools, McComb, Miss.; 
secretary-treasurer, Bernard W. Drake, 
formerly superintendent of schools, Baby- 


lon, L.I. 


Professor John K. Norton addressed the 
meeting of the New York State School 
Boards Association in Syracuse on Oc- 
tober 29. Professor Norton will appear 
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on the program of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association at the general session and 
at sectional meetings on November 28, 
29, and 30. 


The Board of Education of Evansville, 
Ind., has invited the Division of Field 
Studies to make a survey of the Evansville 
schools during the present school year. 
The first part of the program of field 
work will be undertaken under the direc- 
tion of Professors George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt, beginning October 18. 
The field workers on this phase of the 
study include Mr. W. H. Lemmel, super- 
intendent of schools, Flat River, Mo.; 
Mr. J. E. Kitowski, of Berlin, Wis.; Mr. 
Daniel Eginton, of Hartford, Conn.; and 
Dr. J. K. Flanders, of Oswego, N. Y. 
The second part of the work will be begun 
December 12, on which date the regular 
field work period for students majoring 
in Educational Administration begins. 


Professor Strayer attended the meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held in Syracuse on October 25, 
and spoke on “The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility as a Citizen” and “The Program of 
Education Which the Current Social and 
Economic Situation Demands.” He also 
attended the annual meeting of the lowa 
State Teachers Association held in Des 
Moines on October 31, November 1, and 
2, delivering addresses on “The Responsi- 
bility of School Boards for the Improve- 
ment of Public Education,” “The Major 
Responsibilities of the Superintendent of 
Schools,” and “Can We Finance an Amer- 
ican Program of Education?” 


The American Book Company announces 
the publication of Principles of Teaching, 
an addition to the American Education 
Series, by Professor Strayer, Dr. George 
W. Frasier, president of the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley, 
and Dr. Winfield D. Armentrout, vice- 


president of the same institution. 
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Dr. Leonard Power, one of the first five 
to receive the new degree of Doctor of 
Education in the Advanced School of 
Education of Teachers College, taught 
classes in elementary school administra- 
tion during the past summer at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. He is now 
vice-president and educational director of 
the Americana Corporation, publishers of 
the Americana Encyclopedia, and is also 
acting as consultant to Dr. Willard F. 
Givens on National Education Associa- 
tion membership in New York City, and 
as research assistant to Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc., New York City. 


Professor Engelhardt, as chairman of 
Governor Lehman’s Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth, announces 
a gift of two hundred dollars from Mr. 
Sam A. Lewisohn for the purpose of car- 
rying on the work of the Commission. 
During the past two years Mr. Lewisohn 
has given his support to the work of this 
Commission by other generous gifts. 


Professor Engelhardt was a member of 
the Governor’s committee which arranged 
the program for the Conference on Crime, 
the Criminal, and Society, held in Albany, 
N. Y., during the first week in October. 
He was a delegate to the Conference and 
delivered an address on “The Work of 
the Governor’s Commission on Education 
in Institutions.” 


The Board of Education of Rutherford, 
N. J., has issued a 106-page pamphlet 
covering the three phases of the survey 
of the Rutherford schools which were 
completed in the spring of 1935, namely, 
the development of the school building 
program, the population study, and the 
study of the ability of the community to 
finance the proposed building program. 
Copies of this report may be secured from 
Supervising Principal C. A. Fetterly of 
Rutherford, N. J. The school building 


section of the survey and also the popula- 
tion study were made under the direction 
of Professor Engelhardt, who was as- 
sisted by the following graduate students: 
Messrs. Stanley Adkins, Lyle W. Ashby, 
Hubert P. Beck, Arvid J. Burke, Alex- 
ander B. Caldwell, Frederick Eby, Jr., 
Ernest A. T. Hapgood, Nicholas S. Hol- 
land, J. E. Kitowski, Charles A. Lee, 
and Ray L. Stinnette. The finance sec- 
tion, under the direction of Professor 
Norton, was completed with the assistance 
of Messrs. Lyle W. Ashby, Hubert P. 
Beck, and Leslie L. Chism, and Dr. 
Leonard Power. Other phases of this 
survey are being conducted by various 
other departments in Teachers College. 
The completed study, incorporating the 
reports on all aspects of the work under- 
taken in the survey, will be turned over 
to the Board of Education on January 
1, 1936. 


Professor Engelhardt has been appointed 
educational consultant on the planning of 
school buildings to be incorporated in the 
suburban developments undertaken by the 
Resettlement Administration of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Professor Engelhardt has been codperat- 
ing with the Board of Education and Su- 
pervising Principal F. H. Brunswick of 
Fairlawn, N. J., in setting up the school 
building needs for this community, which 
is the borough in which Radburn, the 
model town of the motor age, is located. 


On October 10 Professor Engelhardt 
spoke at the meeting of the Boards of 
Education of Bergen County, N. J., on 
the topic “The Function of the Board of 
Education in a Modern School System.” 
On October 31 he addressed three sec- 
tions of the Lackawanna County Schools 
at their annual meeting in Scranton, Pa. 


Mr. Stanley Adkins has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Ely, Minn. 
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Mr. Adkins received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree at Ohio State University and his 
Master’s degree at Teachers College. 
During the past year Mr. Adkins partici- 
pated with other students in Educational 
Administration in the survey of the 
schools of Rutherford, N. J. 


Professor Engelhardt was appointed by 
Governor Lehman as official delegate to 
represent the State of New York at the 
Thirty-second Annual Convention of the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies held in Atlanta, Ga., October 26-29 
inclusive. 


The following dissertations by students 
in Educational Administration who have 
completed the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy have re- 
cently been published by the Bureau 
of Publications of “Teachers College: 
Alonzo O. Briscoe, Size of the Local Unit 
for Administration and Supervision of 
Public Schools; Raymond G. Campbell, 
State Supervision and Regulation of 
Budgetary Procedure in Public School 
Systems. 

The dissertation of Mr. Gordon E. Me- 
Closkey, 4n Appraisal of Certain Phases 
of Economic Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools of New Jersey, was published by 
the author. 


Copies of 4 Survey Data Book and Stand- 
ards for Operation and Maintenance of 
Physical Plant in Colleges and Universi- 
ties by N. L. Engelhardt, C. E. Reeves, 
and Parl West have been published in 
mimeographed form and may now be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 


The new school year finds some former 
students in Educational Administration 
filling the following posts: Mr. Hilton 
I. Alexander, supervising principal of the 
Putnam Valley Central School, Putnam 
Valley, N. Y.; Mr. O. H. Aurand, pro- 
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moted to the superintendency of the Pub- 
lic Schools, Steelton, Pa.; Mr. Howard 
R. Best, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Wayne, Neb., now supervising 
principal at Cranford, N. J.; Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Blom has returned to Louisville, 
Ky., as director of municipal research; 
Mr. Leslie L. Chism, assistant professor 
of education, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash.; Mr. Clarence C. Clax- 
ton, high school principal in the Public 
Schools of Chicago, Ill; Dr. Charles F. 
Dienst, superintendent of schools, Wayne, 
Neb.; Mr. Frederick Eby, Jr., teaching 
education and psychology in the Junior 
College at Corpus Christi, Tex.; Dr. 
Will French, superintendent of schools, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Mr. Delbert O. Ful- 
ler, superintendent of schools, North Tar- 
rytown, N. Y.; Mr. Eldon C. Geyer, 
from director of educational research in 
the Battle Creek, Mich., Public Schools 
to the superintendency in Battle Creek; 
Dr. Henry R. Halsey, supervisor of edu- 
cational work in all CCC camps, and sta- 
tioned at Camps of 4th Corps Area, Fort 
McPherson, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Ernest 


A. T. Hapgood, superintendent of schools, 


Mount Morris, N. Y.; Dr. Arthur F. 
Harman, president of Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala.; Dr. Albert B. Helm- 
kamp, head of the department of English, 
Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Mr. Francis Floyd Herr, superintendent 
of schools, Medicine Lodge, Kan.; Mr. 
Donovan Silas Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Stockbridge Mass.; Mr. John T. 
Kaemmerlen, superintendent of schools, 
Haverstraw, N. Y.; Mr. Stephen G. 
Lamar, superintendent of schools, Bed- 
ford, lowa; Mr. Charles Lee, formerly 
state superintendent of schools in Mis- 
souri, now professor of education at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dr. James Armour Lindsay, from super- 
vising principalship of North Arlington, 
N. J., schools to school superintendency 
at Bloomington, Ill; Mr. John Oliver 


McIlwaine, superintendent of schools, 
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Argonia, Kan.; Mr. John S. Moore, has 
succeeded Mr. C. C. Claxton as principal 
of the Fox Lake Community High School, 
Fox Lake, Ill.; Mr. Percy M. Proctor, 
supervising principal, Babylon, N. Y.; 
Mr. M. Ray Thomas, superintendent of 
schools, St. Anthony, Idaho; Mr. Clair 
C. Thompson, superintendent of schools, 
Harvey, Ill.; Dr. Leon H. Westfall, su- 
pervising principal, South Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Mr. Eugene G. Wilkins, from 
principal of elementary school, Millburn, 
N. J., to the assistant superintendency in 
elementary education, Millburn. 


Dr. Paul R. Spencer, principal of the 
Central Senior High School at Trenton, 
N. J., was an instructor in school admin- 
istration and reading at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pa., during the past 
summer. 


Child Development Institute 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek attended 
the meeting of the executive board of the 
Child Welfare League on October 3 and 
4 as a representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Day Nurseries. 


Children’s Fears, by Arthur T. Jersild 
and Frances B. Holmes, has recently been 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. Conflicts Between 
Preschool Children, by Arthur T. Jersild 
and Frances V. Markey, and Develop- 
ment of Rhythm in Young Children, by 
Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia F. Bienstock, 
will be available soon. 


During the summer months, Professor 
Jersild served as consulting psychologist 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
His work dealt with children’s programs, 
and was undertaken in connection with 
the inauguration of the broadcasting sys- 
tem’s “new policies” for commercial pro- 
grams. 


Home-School Relations, Philosophy and 
Practice, by Sara E. Baldwin, fellow, Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, and 
Ernest G. Osborne, associate in parent 
education, Child Development Institute, 
has recently been published by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. This 
study was made possible through the co- 
operation of the National Council of 
Parent Education, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, and the Child Devel- 
opment Institute. The Institute invited 
the Home-School Relations Committee 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
of which Professor Meek is the chair- 
man, to act as adviser in the study of the 
relations between homes and schools, for 
which Miss Baldwin was appointed a fel- 
low by the National Council of Parent 
Education. 


An intensive study of approximately one 
hundred families is being made by the 
Family Consultation Bureau. The co- 
operation of these families was asked in 
exchange for certain services made avail- 
able by the Bureau. The same data are 
being collected on all the families with a 
view toward studying relationships of nor- 
mal families. The emphasis of this study 
will be on dynamic interrelationships of 
the family and the successive problems 
which are experienced by the family as 
a group and by the individual members 
as development continues and changes 
occur. 


A six-week training course for one hun- 
dred and twenty emergency nursery school 
teachers was given in Hartford, Conn., 
during the summer by the staff of the In- 
stitute. The work was under the direct 
supervision of Miss Helen Christianson. 
Four nursery schools offered an oppor- 
tunity for practice; a carpenter shop and 
a practical arts laboratory were available 
for the students to make equipment for 
the nursery schools which they were to 
develop in Connecticut. The teachers in 
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charge of the nursery schools were Misses 
Helen Koehler, Helen Hays, Frances 
Cromwell, Angela Mensing, and Laura 
Karl, former students in the Institute. 
Among the lecturers who participated for 
short periods were Dr. Grace Langdon, 
Professor Meek, Mr. Osborne, Mrs. Joan 
Pearson, and Miss Virginia Platt. 


During the June Intersession an intensive 
practical course in nursery school educa- 
tion was given at the Institute by Miss 
Christine Heinig and Dr. Marie Muhl- 
feld O’Donahoe. The course was origin- 
ally designed to enroll twenty students, 
but the requests were so numerous that 
enrollment was finally increased to forty- 
three. The work of the course consisted 
of setting up and conducting a low cost 
nursery school. The two-hour afternoon 
seminar included discussions of current 
problems and special lectures. 


In response to a request from the House- 
hold Arts staff, the Institute has organized 
a course in Child Development for Home 
Economics Teachers, Household Arts 101. 
This course will be offered in the Spring 
Session by Dr. Elda Robb and Miss Chris- 


tine Heinig. 


Imaginative Behavior of Preschool Chil- 
dren, by Frances V. Markey, and The 
Nurse and Parent Education, by Dorothy 
Rood, were published recently by the Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 


What Should a School Child Eat?, by 
Elda Robb, appeared in the September 
issue of The Nation's Schools, as the 
school feeding article of the month. 


During July and August Mr. Osborne 
and Mrs. Pearson conducted a family 
camp at Bantam Lake, Conn., with the 
coéperation of the Institute. More than 
twenty families with children under seven 
years of age participated in the camp life 
during the summer. A central dining 
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service, children’s play groups, and in- 
formal adult activities were the services 
rendered by the camp staff. 


Dr. Catherine Brackett and Dr. Gertrude 
Driscoll are giving a course in Child De- 
velopment at the Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff, N. Y. 


Mr. Osborne recently spoke at the final 
session of the Emergency Parent Educa- 
tion Institute held at the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. ‘The institute, 
which was one of several held in Penn- 
sylvania, was organized and directed by 
Mrs. Pearl Willen, who is an advanced 
student in Adult Education and in the 
Institute. 


Commercial 
Education 


Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting, by Profes 
sor William R. Odell and Mrs. Esta 
Ross Stuart, has recently been published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. This book at- 
tempts to apply the fundamental princi- 
ples of skill learning to the teaching of 
typewriting. It will be of particular in- 
terest to teachers of typewriting and to 
those who are interested in general in the 
psychology of skill. 


A new course in The Teaching of Of- 
fice Practice was added to the work in 
the field of Commercial Education dur- 
ing the Summer Session. This course 
was offered in response to the rapidly 
growing demand for trained teachers in 
this field. It was given by Mr. John 
Kirk, director of commercial education 
in Philadelphia, Pa., with the codpera- 
tion of Miss N. Mae Sawyer, of the 
American Institute of Filing, and Miss 
Rose Scholl, of the Burroughs School for 
Operators. 
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Educational Psychology 


A revised edition of The Improvement 
of Reading, by Professor Arthur I. 
Gates, has recently been published by 
The Macmillan Company. The volume 
embodies a new program of diagnosis 
and remedial work in reading, and in- 
cludes reports upon the New York city- 
wide remedial project in reading and 
other investigations conducted during the 
last five years. 

A monograph entitled Generalization 
and Transfer in Spelling, by Professor 
Gates, has been published recently by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. This monograph is based upon 
a series of experiments in which several 
thousand pupils in local public schools 
were engaged. It gives experimental evi- 
dence concerning the value of a variety 
of methods of securing generalization, 
such as the use of word groupings, rules, 


and the like. 


With the assistance of a group of P. W. 
A. workers, Professor Gates, during the 
academic year 1934-35, conducted a 
series of intensive studies of reading 
readiness or reading maturity among first 
grade children. Associated with Pro- 
fessor Gates in this work was Dr. Guy 
L. Bond, who assumed immediate 
charge of the work in the schools. Re- 
sults of the study will be announced 
within a few weeks. 

Dr. Bond, who completed his work in 
Educational Psychology last year for 
the Doctor’s degree, will take charge of 
a series of research projects under the 
general direction of Professor Gates dur- 
ing the present academic year. Among 
the problems which will be studied are 
the following: (1) The growth or 
changes of various constitutional factors 
such as vision, hearing, phonetic insight, 
speed of visual perception, memory for 
word elements, and the like, in the case 
of a group of children first measured on 


entering the first grade. An extensive 
series of tests and examinations will be 
repeated at intervals of about four 
months during the year as long as the 
investigation can be maintained. (2) Ex- 
amination of diagnosis and remedial 
treatment of children subject to various 
kinds of handicaps in a group of eleven 
classes in a near-by public school. (3) 
A study of the abilities and difficulties 
of the “dull normal” pupils. The diffi- 
culties presented by conventional text- 
book materials in teaching procedures, 
their relative ability to learn by reading 
as compared to hearing, graphic presen- 
tation, sound motion picture presenta- 
tion, etc., will be explored. 


Professor Hadley Cantril, formerly a 
member of the staff at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has taken up his duties as as- 
sistant professor in the field of Edu- 
cational Psychology at Teachers College. 
Professor Cantril has specialized in so- 
cial psychology, the psychology of per- 
sonality, and the psychology of radio. 
During the current year he will par- 
ticipate in the general survey courses 
in educational psychology, the advanced 
course in theoretical psychology, and the 
research seminars. 


Professor Cantril, in collaboration with 
Professor Gordon W. Allport, of Har- 
vard University, has recently published 
a book entitled The Psychology of Radio 
(Harper & Brothers). This volume 
represents the first systematic attempt 
of psychologists to examine the new 
mental world which radio has created 
and to find out how and why radio per- 
suades, educates, and entertains the pub- 
lic. It contains several chapters directly 
concerned with the use of radio as an 
educational medium. 


Dr. George W. Hartmann, professor of 
psychology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., is at Teachers 
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College this year as a fellow of the Ad- 
vanced School of Education. The Ron- 
ald Press recently published Professor 
Hartmann’s Gestalt Psychology, a schol- 
arly and systematic survey of this im- 
portant school of thought. Its clear 
presentation of complex problems and its 
critical comments should prove of great 
value to educational psychologists. Pro- 
fessor Hartmann plans to make a study 
of the political propaganda of the com- 
ing elections. 


Mr. W. Douglas Spencer, formerly part- 
time assistant in Educational Psychology 
at Teachers College, has returned to the 
College, as a scholar of the Advanced 
School of Education, to complete his 
graduate work. 


English 


In August Professor Allan Abbott spoke 
at the dinner of the Syracuse University 
English Teachers Club, Syracuse, N. Y., 
on the subject “Through the English 
Teacher’s Window.” He conducted on 
October 10, before the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association, New York City, a 
panel discussion on “Literature and 
Propaganda.” The other members of 
the panel were Professor Irwin Edman 
of Columbia University, Professor 
Henry Simon of New College, Mr. B. J. 
R. Stolper of Lincoln School, and Mr. 
Granville Hicks. 


Mrs. Allan Abbott addressed the English 
Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Southern Zone, at Ithaca, 
October 4, on “The Teaching of Motion 
Picture Appreciation.” 


On October 25 Professor Abbott spoke 
at the English Luncheon of the New 
York State Teachers Association, Eastern 


Zone, which was held at White Plains, 
™. Bs 
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Teachers College will be represented at 
the Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at 
Thanksgiving by Professor Abbott, as 
chairman of the Speech and Dramatics 
Section, and by Professor Ida A. Jewett, 
who will give a book discussion for nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges. 


Professor Emeritus Franklin T. Baker 
is conducting an extramural course, Edu- 
cation EM161B, Teaching English in 
Elementary Schools, at Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Opportunity to study and travel in Eng- 
land for credit in Teachers College is 
a new feature of the Teachers College 
English offering for the Summer Session 
of 1936. While as yet tentative, the 
plan embraces a short period of observa- 
tion of teaching in British schools, study 
at one of the great universities, atten- 
dance upon the drama festivals at Strat- 
ford and at Malvern, and such trips to 
other places of literary interest as can 
be included. The total cost, it is hoped, 
will not exceed five hundred and fifty 
dollars, including transportation, tuition, 
board, and lodging. Full details are not 
yet available, but will be mailed, as plans 
mature, to those who have left four 
stamped self-addressed envelopes with 
Professor Ida A. Jewett, Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Miss Amy I. Shaw has returned from a 
year of teaching in the American School 
at Istanbul, Turkey, and is conducting 
her classes at Teachers College in Eng- 
lish for Foreign Students. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Cook is offering 
for advanced students a course in source 
material for teaching American Litera- 
ture, in which students will learn to as- 
semble not only illustrative and reference 
material but pertinent data from history 


and allied fields. 
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At the Atlantic City Convention in May, 
Mrs. I. N. Cowles was elected Trus- 
tee and Chairman of Education of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs for a period of three years. 
She is developing, in coéperation with the 
department of Adult Education, two 
courses at Teachers College in English 
in Adult Education projects. Mrs. 
Cowles’s project for the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree is to make a survey of the 
social and educational background of the 
town of Rutherford, N. J., as a basis 
for a program of Adult Education. This 
project is a part of the school survey be- 
ing made by the Division of Field Studies 
under Professor N. L. Engelhardt. 





Fine Arts 


New courses have been added to the of- 
ferings in Fine Arts. Professional Prob- 
lems in Art Education, which meets 
Saturday mornings, is for teachers in the 
metropolitan area. “These teachers have 
the privilege of bringing in work done 
by the children in their classes for criti- 
cism and evaluation by the group and 
Professor Sallie B. Tannahill. 

Festivals for School and Community, 
a new course integrating the arts which 
are essential to the production of festi- 
vals and other dramatic experiences, is 
being given by Professor Belle North- 
rup (Fine Arts), Dr. W. H. Blake 
(English), Miss Mary O'Donnell 
(Physical Education), and Mr. S. A. 
Jackson (Music). 

The advanced course in art apprecia- 
tion, Art in Modern Life, is being given 
for the first time on Saturday mornings, 
and is attracting a large number of stu- 
dents. 


During the Winter Session Professor C. 
J. Martin will give Saturday morning 
lectures on recent and contemporary 
painting. 


Protessor Belle Boas spent June travel- 
ing in Guatemala, where she _ studied 
native designs, especially those of old 
textiles. 


Professor Northrup held a conference at 
the University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, during the University’s annual 
conference on home economics. She also 
gave two lectures on the place of the 
arts in daily life. 


Professor Arthur R. Young lectured be- 
fore the Wisconsin Art Association at 
Milwaukee, November 7. 


Miss Lucia W. Dement, who since 1917 
has given Fine Arts courses at Teachers 
College, retired July 1 and is enjoying 
many activities in Dixon, Ill, where she 
is now making her home. 

Miss Edith L. Mitchell (A. M. 1930), 
recently on the staff of the Maryland 
Institute in Baltimore, is taking Miss 
Dement’s place in the Fine Arts Educa- 
tion courses. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On October 11 Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son addressed the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Convention at Concord on 
“Guidance in the High School.” 


Students in Guidance and Personnel were 
entertained on October 5 at tea at the 
home of Professor Kitson. At a short 
business session, officers of the Teachers 
College Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association were elected 
as follows: President, Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, Bethany, W. Va.;_ secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Kitzinger, New York 


City. 


Miss Dorothy Holden has accepted a 
position as vocational counselor in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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Miss Edith Wheeler (A.M. 1935) has 
accepted a position in the Procurement 
Division of the United States Treasury, 
New York City. 


Mr. Clarence Failor, matriculated can- 
didate for the Doctor's degree, spent 
the summer session as instructor in the 
Demonstration School of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson attended the Mid- 
West Regional Conference on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Education, spon- 
sored by the National Occupational 
Conference, at Estes Park, Colo., August 
26-31. Former Teachers College stu- 
dents of Guidance and Personnel who 
were delegates to the conference were: 
Fred E. Aden, registrar, University of 
Colorado, Boulder; Fred V. Braun, State 
Department of Education, Denver, 
Colo.; Helen Dernback, director of edu- 
cational guidance, South Bend, Ind.; 
Mildred M. Hickman, director of place- 
ment, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Robert Hoppock, assistant to the 
director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, New York City. 





Student Personnel 
Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang spent the month 
of June visiting clinics and schools in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, with 
special reference to the emphases and 
procedures current in guidance practice 
in England and Scotland. She found that 
in all the clinics visited the emphasis was 
on service rather than on research and 
therefore the tests used were usually 
confined to those whose usefulness is 
established. The London Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, one of the oldest and largest 
of the Child Guidance Council Clinics, 
which carries a load of six hundred cases 
a year with an additional two thousand 
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juvenile delinquents who are given psy- 
chological tests by members of the staff, 
uses only intelligence and performance 
tests. In general, personality tests were 
not a part of routine testing in the clinics 
visited. Some of the reasons given for 
not using them were: many of the per- 
sonality tests are contrary to the best 
psychiatric practice; they contribute al- 
most nothing to the practical handling 
of cases; and they do not contribute 
enough information about the individual's 
personality to warrant the expenditure of 
time and money involved in giving them. 

The necessity of getting information 
from as many sources as possible was 
stressed by Mr. Whiting, now in charge 
of vocational guidance at the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. He 
definitely opposed the use of a single 
score from such instruments as_ the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and en- 
dorsed obtaining cumulative evidence 
from a variety of sources such as inter- 
views with parents and teachers as well 
as tests. 

The enthusiasm for intelligence tests, 
however, is indicated by an investigation 
under the direction of Professor God- 
frey Thomson of Moray House, Edin- 
burgh, in which he plans to secure mental 
tests of all children born in England 
and Scotland on the first day of the four 
quarters of 1926. ‘This initial testing 
will be followed at five-year intervals 
by measurements on a variety of mental 
tests and the collection of certain social 
data such as occupation of parents. The 
main purpose of the study is to ascertain 
the age-to-age central tendencies and 
dispositions of intelligence of a truly un- 
selected sample of children. 

Other guidance centers visited by 
Professor Strang were: Professor Wil- 
liam Boyd’s Educational Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; The Notre Dame 
Clinic, Glasgow ; The Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Clinic for Children (Professor 
Drever, Director); Child Guidance 
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Council of London (Miss Doris F. Rob- 
inson, executive secretary); London 
Child Guidance Clinic (Dr. Moodie, di- 
rector, Miss Fildes, chief psychologist) ; 
Institute of Medical Psychology, Lon- 
don; National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology (Mr. Whiting in charge of 
vocational guidance); University of Ed- 
inburgh (Dr. Godfrey Thomson, profes- 
sor of education); Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London (Dr. Susan 
Isaacs in charge); The Galton Labora- 
tory (Professor R. A. Fisher, director) ; 
The Clinical Staff, Mandsley Hospital, 
London (Dr. P. E. Vernon) ; University 
College, University of London (Profes- 
sor Cyril Burt, head of psychology de- 
partment). 


During the month of October Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant addressed the 
principals of schools of nursing at the 
Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Organizations of Nurses, Syracuse, N. 
Y., on “What Social Changes Are Acute 
and Significant from the Point of View 
of Their Effect on Student Life?” and 
“What Achievements Are Involved in 
the Adolescent’s Development into Ma- 
turity?’’ She spoke also before the IlIli- 
nois and Iowa Associations of Deans of 
Women, at Springfield and Des Moines, 
respectively, on the topics: “The Rela- 
tion of the Dean of Women to the Total 
Personnel Program in Educational In- 
stitutions’; “What of Professional 
Standards for Deans and Counselors?” ; 
“How Can the Guidance Program Be 
Organized so as to Provide Service for 
Every Pupil?”; “Some Trends in Coun- 
seling Procedures”; “Some Develop- 
ments and Possible Trends in Student 
Personnel Work.” 

She addressed the student body of 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the girls of the Lincoln Com- 
munity High School, Lincoln, Ill. She 
visited the State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Purdue University, 


Lafayette, Ind., and MacMurray Col- 
lege for Women, and Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Professor Harriet Hayes made brief 
visits in June to fourteen universities 
and colleges in the Middle West and Far 
West with the special object of studying 
housing facilities for students and the 
plans enforced for aiding students to 
meet financial demands. A number of 
the institutions which she visited have 
recently built residence halls and have 
put into effect unusually interesting 
plans of administration. 


Students in courses in Student Personnel 
Administration, as well as in many other 
courses throughout the College, used the 
Guidance Laboratory to capacity during 
the past Summer Session. Three thou- 
sand students watched from behind sil- 
vered screens (1) demonstrations of 
individual differences in children and 
adults that are significant for educa- 
tors, (2) demonstrations of sequences in 
the development of physical and mental 
growth, and (3) demonstrations by 
skilled members of the faculty of tech- 
niques useful in understanding and help- 
ing individuals. 

Twenty-two faculty members who 
contributed to this demonstration pro- 
gram averaged four demonstrations 
apiece, each of an hour’s length. More 
than one thousand written reports of 
the demonstrations were turned in by 
students for evaluation. Many of the 
students testified that they had a much 
better comprehension of children from 
seeing them revealed in these carefully 
planned demonstrations, as well as an in- 
creased appreciation for the skill involved 
in helping individuals in their many com- 
plexities. 

Several hundred students from other 
fields spent a considerable amount of 
time in the Laboratory studying the ex- 
tensive exhibit of personnel records. 
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Many of these records were loaned to 
the Laboratory by Dr. Cecile White 
Flemming; others were collected by the 
Laboratory staff itself. 

Altogether an average of more than 
one thousand students a week used the 
various facilities of the Laboratory dur- 
ing the Summer Session. 


On October 2 the members of the staff 
of Student Personnel Administration en- 
tertained the major students at after- 
dinner coffee at the Women’s Faculty 
Club. 


Mrs. Ruth Mahnken, who was for a 
number of years secretary in the depart- 
ment, has accepted a position as teacher 
of secretarial studies in Dana College, 
Newark, N. J. In addition to her teach- 
ing duties she will have charge of the 
placement bureau and will be responsi- 
ble for certain aspects of the social pro- 
gram. 


Several former students in Student Per- 
sonnel Administration are undertaking 
work in the field. Miss Marion Had- 
lock (A. M. 1935) is director of resi- 
dence at the University of West Vir- 
ginia; Miss Elizabeth Thulin (A. M. 
1935) holds a similar position in the 
University of Rochester. Miss Eloise 
Barclay (T. C. 1935), Miss Margaret 
Thompson, and Miss Clare Coolidge are 
serving as assistants to the deans of 
women in the University of New Mex- 
ico, Cornell University, and Purdue Uni- 
versity, respectively. Miss Leslie 
Blanchard has been appointed academic 
dean of Hollins College, and Miss Doro- 
thy Bourne (A. M. 1933), dean of girls 
in the High School at Rye N. Y. Mrs. 
Marylee Collins (A. M. 1935) is serv- 
ing as head of residence at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Miss Theresa Pyle 
(T. C. 1934) is assisting the dean of 
students at Randolph-Macon College, 
and Miss Hazel Clark is assistant dean 
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of women at Meredith College, Mere- 
dith, S. C. Miss Claire Grauel has ac- 
cepted the position of social director of 
Willard Straight Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Marie Gregg Shafer (A. M. 
1932), who for two years has been head 
of Seth Low Residence Hall, Teachers 
College, has accepted a position as dean 
of women in William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo. Mrs. Helen Queen Stew- 
art (T. C. 1935) is now acting head of 
Seth Low Residence Hall. 


On November 13 Professor Sturtevant 
took part in a panel discussion of the 
subject “Is There a New Emphasis in 
Education and If So What Does It Sig- 
nify?” which was held in connection with 
the Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Syracuse. 


—————— 


Higher Education 


Professor Clarence Linton spent the 
summer abroad with New College stu- 
dents. For three months he was in 
charge of the New College group in 
England. The latter part of the sum- 
mer he and Mrs. Linton spent visiting 
the New College groups in France and 
in Germany. 


Professors F. B. O’Rear and Donald 
P. Cottrell attended the Minnesota 
Conference on Research in Higher Edu- 
cation held at Minneapolis from Sep- 
tember 8 to 13. About seventy-five 
representatives of higher educational in- 
stitutions participated. Six groups were 
organized for discussion of problems of 
higher education in the following areas: 
Objectives; Personnel and Student 
Guidance; Instruction; Curriculum; In- 
ternal Organization; and Regional Or- 
ganization. The chairmen of the respec- 
tive groups were Homer P. Rainey, 
president, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
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burg, Pa.; M. R. Trabue, director, Oc- 
cupational Research Program, U. S. 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; Earl Hudel- 
son, dean of the College of Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; Wesley E. Peik, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; F. B. O’Rear, associate 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Lotus 
D. Coffman, president, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


On September 11 Professor Cottrell pre- 
sented a paper before the Minnesota 
Conference on Research in Higher Edu- 
cation, meeting in Minneapolis, on the 
topic “Implications of Historic Divisions 
in American Culture for the Objectives 
of Higher Education.” 


The following doctoral dissertations, 
bearing upon problems in higher educa- 
tion, have been accepted during the past 
year: Sister Mary Peter Doyle, 4 
Study of Play Selection in Women’s Coal- 
leges; F. B. Dilley, Teacher Certification 
in Ohio and a Proposed Plan of Recon- 
struction; Leslie L. Chism, Economic 
Ability of the States to Finance Public 
Schools (in process); Mary Agnes Elliff, 
Some Relationships between Supply and 
Demand for Newly Trained Teachers— 
A Survey of the Situation in a Selected 
Representative State, Missouri; DeFor- 
est O'Dell, The History of Journalism 
Education in the United States; Daniel 
Sammis Sanford, Jr., Inter-Institutional 
Agreements in Higher Education—An 
Analysis of the Documents relating to 
Inter-Institutional Agreements with Spe- 
cial Reference to Coordination; Merle 
Scott Ward, Philosophies of Administra- 
tion Current in the Deanship of the Lib- 
eral Arts College (all published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege) ; Grace Melvina Louise Augustine, 
Some Aspects of Management of College 


Residence Halls for Women (F.S. Crofts 
& Co.); Leo Vaughn Barker, Lay 
Leadership in Protestant Churches—A 
Study of the Social and Religious Lead- 
ership of Lay Men and Women in about 
100 Protestant Churches in Relation to 
Certain Aspects of Previous Experience 
and Academic Training (Association 
Press); Francis Marion Heston, A Sur- 
vey of College Surveys (Press of the 
Kentucky Kernel); Harold Tupper 
Mead, A Survey and Evaluation of Per- 
sonal Hygiene as Taught in the Ac- 
credited Colleges and Universities of the 
New England States (Privately printed) ; 
William Henry Morgan, Student Reli- 
gion During Fifty Years—Programs and 
Policies of the Inter-Collegiate Y.M.C.A. 
(Association Press); Carl Emmet Ran- 
kin, The University of North Carolina 
and the Problem of the Cotton Mill Em- 
ployee (in manuscript); Eleanor Shep- 
herd Thompson, Training Girls for Art 
Vocations (Clarke, Irwin & Company). 





History of Education 


Professor Edward H. Reisner addressed 
the summer graduating class at More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky., August 16. His topic was: “The 
Teacher and the Public.” 

On September 3 Professor Reisner ad- 
dressed the Teachers Association of 
Frederick County, Md., at their initial 
meeting of the school year on the sub- 
ject of “The Teacher as a Creative So- 
cial Agent.” 





Horace Mann School 


Horace Mann School lost two of its 
best friends recently in the deaths of 
Miss Eliza Rhees Butler and Mr. 
Robert E. Simon. Miss Butler was a 
graduate of the class of 1891 and from 
1902 to 1910 taught in Horace Mann 
School. Mr. Simon was for many years 
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a patron of the School and devoted 
much time in his busy life to the cause 
of progressive education. His vision and 
wise counsel will be sadly missed. 


Miss Lillie M. Lawrence, teacher of 
Latin in the Horace Mann School from 
1912 to 1935, retired July 1. 


This year for the first time an entire 
afternoon recreational program for pu- 
pils from the third grade through the 
high school has been instituted under the 
supervision of Miss Ruth W. Jones, di- 
rector of physical education. The pro- 
gram includes sports in Central Park, 
hobbies, dancing, games, swimming, hik- 
ing, scouting, and many other activities. 
In the Elementary School an attempt 
will be made to coérdinate the recrea- 
tion activities with the classroom pro- 
gram by means of trips, games, and crea- 
tive work; a group luncheon and a rest 
period will be included. Although par- 
ticipation is voluntary, about ninety per 
cent of the pupils have signified their 
intention to take part. 


During the month of October Professor 
Rollo G. Reynolds addressed the State 
Teachers Association at Bangor, Me.; 
district teachers associations at Wausau, 
Ashland, Superior, and La Crosse, Wis.; 
and the Parent-Teacher Association 
at South Orange, N. J. He _ spoke 
over the WEAF network on Novem- 
ber 11. 


The Horace Mann faculty played a very 
active role in the Third Annual Con- 
ference of the thirty schools participating 
in the Eight Year Study of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education 
Association held at Thousand Island 
Park, June 24-28. Eleven members of 
the school staff attended and_ several 
acted as committee chairmen or ad- 
dressed sessions of the Conference. Dr. 


Cecile White Flemming was chairman 
of the group which discussed the prob- 
lems of guidance in the modern school, 
and served as a member of the executive 
committee for the Conference. Miss 
Marion Flagg presided over the music 
group, and Mrs. Mary C. Marshall 
acted as secretary of the English group. 
Miss Mary Harden reported on her 
study of the use of excursions as a 
medium for developing social sensitivity. 
Professor Reynolds spoke on “Some In- 
gredients Necessary for a New Program 
in the Secondary Schools.” Miss Grace 
L. Aldrich read a paper on “The Func- 
tion of the School Librarian.” Dr. 
Flemming reported on the deliberations 
of the guidance group. Miss Frances L. 
Mack described the Sundial unit as a 
culmination of the work in eleventh year 
geometry. Miss Helen M. Atkinson, 
Mr. Alton I. Lockhart, Mr. Willis C. 
Armstrong, and Miss Grace Reeves were 
also present at the Conference and took 
an active part in the discussions. 


Miss Atkinson and Dr. Flemming rep- 
resented the School at the meeting of the 
Committee on Records and Reports of 
the Eight Year Study at the headquar- 
ters of the Carnegie Foundation, October 
4 and 5. Miss Atkinson also attended 
the meeting of the heads of schools in- 
cluded in the Eight Year Study, which 
was held at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
October 25. 


Our Changing World Library, edited by 
Professor Reynolds, and published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, now includes 
twenty-six published volumes. Nine ad- 
ditional ones are in press and fifty or 
more manuscripts are ready for the 
printer. ‘The books, which are built 
around standard teaching units, such as 
Transportation and Communication, 
The Westward Movement, Early Dis- 
coveries, are intended to provide inter- 
esting reading material for children. 
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Miss Frances Mack of the department 
of Mathematics was married to Mr. 
Carlton Lewis on August 29. 


Professor Belle Boas is editor-in-chief of 
the Art Annual, Art Education Today, 
the first issue of which appeared last 
April. 


The French classes in the High School 
are planning a French newspaper. 
Madame Suzanne Rottach, adviser of the 
French Club, will act as sponsor. 


Miss Harden is acting as educational as- 
sistant to the Jewish Center Academy, 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 


For the first time in several years there 
have been no changes in the High School 
staff. New teachers in the Elementary 
School are Mrs. Ann Tatum, teacher 
of fourth grade, Miss Alvira Brassard, 
teacher of second grade, Miss Katherine 
Hill, teacher of science, Miss Isabel 
Turnbull, Miss Lois Green, and Mrs. 
Alice Weaver, kindergarten assistants; 
and Miss Ume Chaplan, assistant in 
physical education. 


An article by Professor Reynolds en- 
titled “What Do We Owe Our Chil- 
dren?” appears in the October issue of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


Miss Orrielle Murphy and Miss Irene 
E. Lemon spent the summer touring the 
British Isles. Mr. George Kerry Smith 
also passed the summer in Europe. 








Household Arts 


A revised and enlarged edition of Eco- 
nomics of the Household—Its Adminis- 
tration and Finance, by Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews was issued during 
the summer by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Professor Andrews has been reélected 
treasurer of World Peaceways, Inc., 
New York City, the organization which 
is extending peace education through the 
coéperation of newspaper and magazine 
advertisers, and particularly through the 
coéperation of some one hundred and 
fifty radio broadcasting services in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Its 
radio service, known as The World Ob- 
server, is a weekly information service 
contributing to a better public under- 
standing of international affairs. 


The last two years have been a period 
of advance in the development of valu- 
able textbooks in home _ economics. 
Among these newer contributions are 
the following books which members of 
the faculty of the department and former 
students have written or collaborated in 
writing: B. R. Andrews, Economics of 
the Household, Revised Edition (Mac- 
millan), 1935; L. R. Balderston, House- 
keeping W orkbook—How to Do It (Lip- 
pincott), 1935; Helen A. Burnham, 
Evelyn G. Jones, and Helen D. Red- 
ford, The Boy and His Daily Living 
(Lippincott), 1935; T. N. Carver, M. S. 
Woolman, and E. B. McGowan, Textile 
Problems for the Cdnsumer (Macmil- 
lan), 1935; Lemo T. Dennis, Living To- 
gether in the Family (American Home 
Economics Association), 1934; Pictures 
of Family Life; also A Student Study 
Guide (for use with the two foregoing 
books); Mary Evans, Draping and 
Dress Design (Edwards Brothers), 
1935; Harris and Huston, Home Eco- 
nomics Omnibus (Little, Brown), 1935; 
Evelyn Herrington, Homemaking: An 
Integrated Teaching Program; also A 
Guide Book for Homemaking (Apple- 
ton-Century), 1935; Milton B. Jensen, 
Mildred R. Jensen, and Louisa Ziller, 
Fundamentals of Home Economics 
(Macmillan), 1935; Helen M. Jordan, 
Louisa Ziller, and John Franklin Brown, 
Home and Family (Macmillan), 1935; 
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Margaret M. Justin and Lucile Osborn 
Rust, Home Living, Revised Edition 
(Lippincott), 1935; Ivol Spafford, 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics (Wiley), 1935; Stanley and 
Cline, Foods: Their Selection and Prep- 
aration (Ginn), 1935; Maude William- 
son and Mary Stewart Lyle, Homemak- 
ing Education in the High School 
(Appleton-Century), 1934. 


The first meeting for the year of the 
Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York and South Eastern District, 
a dinner meeting, was held on Novem- 
ber 6, in Emerson Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege. After the dinner Miss Effie I. 
Raitt, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, addressed the 
group, and coffee was served by the home 
economics faculty in the Grace Dodge 
Social Room. 


Miss Ruth Evans, supervisor of home 
economics, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Melbourne, Australia, attended 
Teachers College during the summer. 
Other students from foreign countries 
interested in the supervision of home eco- 
nomics included Miss Ada Lent of the 
Technical High School, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Can.; Miss Elisa Sorrono, Piedra 
Gardo, Camuy, P. R.; and Miss Joan 
I. K. Garrow, Daniel McIntyre Col- 
legiate Institute, Winnipeg, Can. 


The Helen Kinne Home _ Economics 
Club welcomed the home economics stu- 
dents at a tea given October 3. Among 
former students present were Miss 
Laura Gladys McGill of Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; Miss Avice 
Maude Bowlyes of Dunedin, New 
Zealand; Miss Mildred Sipp of New 
York State Teachers College, Buffalo; 
and Miss Agnes Clare Brown of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., all of whom 
are now registered for advanced work 
at Teachers College. 


ALUMNI 
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Professor Wilhelmina Spohr spent part 
of the summer in South America, visit- 


ing and traveling in Ecuador, Colombia, 
Peru, and Chile. 


The New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, South Eastern District, held its 
annual meeting at the White Plains 
High School on October 25. Professor 
Anna M. Cooley and Professor Helen 
Judy Bond of Teachers College repre- 
sented the Home Economics Association 
of Greater New York at the meeting of 
the home economics section. 


Library 


New activities assumed by Professor 
Eleanor M. Witmer include membership 
on the Scholarship Committee of the 
New York Library Club, the duties of 
vice-president of the New York Library 
Association and of the Women’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. Professor 
Witmer will also represent the Amer- 
ican Library Association Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship at the confer- 
ence of Southern Library Training 
Agencies, which will be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., early in November. 


Professor Witmer represented the Col- 
lege at the Denver meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and broadcast 
on the University of Denver’s program 
over KOA. 


A Fireside Collection of the world’s 
greatest literature having contemporary 
significance is being assembled for the 
Advanced School of Education, under the 
direction of Miss Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter, associate librarian. 


On October 1 Miss Ruth Budd came 
from the staff of the University of Ken- 
tucky Library School to become super- 
visor of the School Library Laboratory. 
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Mrs. Mary Warren Leary, who held 
this important post for several years, re- 
signed to return to Florida wheré her 
husband has recently been appointed a 
member of the Miami University faculty. 


Professor Carter Alexander's text on 
How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data and the accompanying work- 
book, the Alexander Library Exercises, 
were published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College the first 
week in October. 


One hundred and ten students were en- 
rolled for the August-September Inter- 
session for individual study involving 
library materials directed by Professor 
Alexander. Of these students, sixty 
were in the course on How to Locate 
Educational Information and Data. 


_—_— 


Lincoln School 


With the opening of the fall term, Pro- 
fessor Jesse H. Newlon is giving full 
time at the College to his work as chair- 
man of the Division of Instruction. 
Although Professor Newlon is still direc- 
tor of Lincoln School, the actual admin- 
istration of the School is now in the 
hands of Dr. Lester Dix, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
and for the past six years chairman of 
the committee on admissions at Lincoln 
School. 


During Summer Session, Dr. Gertrude 
Hildreth, psychologist at Lincoln School, 
with the aid of Miss Ella Mason Stubbs 
and Mr. Elias Katz, who is assistant in 
the department of visual education, pre- 
pared a moving picture demonstrating 
performance testing at elementary and 
high school levels. Three subjects who 
were demonstration school pupils partici- 
pated in the film. Included are the Pint- 
ner Patterson Performance Test, The 


Cornell-Coxe Performance Scale, the 
Minnesota Pre-School Test, the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, The Kelley 
Constructive Ability Test, and examina- 
tions of handedness and visual dominance. 
The film is the property of Lincoln 
School, and may be borrowed by instruc- 
tors for class demonstration purposes, on 
application to Dr. Hildreth. 


A number of new members have been 
added to the Lincoln School staff this 
year. Mrs. Emma Batty, Mrs. Hallett 
Jensen, Miss Edith Osswald, Miss Ethel 
Cook, Miss Georgia Whitaker, Miss 
Gladys Williams, and Miss Janet Leeder 
(music) are assistants in the elementary 
division. 

Mr. Hubert Evans, who has been 
teaching at Madison, N. J., joins the 
staff in the mathematics-science depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of Teachers 
College and of Harvard. 

Mr. Henry Courtenay Fenn comes 
from Oak Lane Country Day School to 
teach in the social studies field. Mr. Fenn 
taught, wrote, and lectured in China for 
many years, and has contributed many 
articles and translations from the Chinese 
to educational periodicals. 

Mr. Cecil Hutchcroft joins the staff 
as teacher of industrial arts; he comes 
from Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley. 

Miss Marian Nellenbogen, a graduate 
of Barnard and Teachers College, has 
joined the staff of the mathematics de- 
partment. 

Miss Laura M. Ostrander comes to 
Lincoln from Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
to fill the place of Miss Bess Young as 
teacher of fifth grade during Miss 
Young’s absence for the year on leave. 

Dr. Everett B. Sackett, a graduate 
of Teachers College, takes the chairman- 
ship of the committee on admissions at 
Lincoln. He comes from the Panama 
Canal Zone schools. 

Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard comes from 
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Spence School to teach first grade. She 
received her training at Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., and Teach- 
ers College. 

Miss Rose Wyler, of Plattsburg State 
Normal School, is this year teaching 
science in the elementary division. 

Miss Doris Canfield returns to the 
School for work in rhythms with the 
young children, and Miss Louise Cour- 
tois, who taught French at Lincoln 
School several years ago, returns to the 
French department in the high school. 

Club leaders in physical education for 
1935-36 are Mr. John Crowley, Miss 
Janet Brinckerhof, Miss Edith McCon- 
nell, and Mrs. Genevieve Nash. 

Internes joining the staff for the year 
are Miss Edythe Gaudy (social studies), 
Mr. Eric Rickard and Miss Elizabeth 
Bergmann (mathematics), Miss Flor- 
ence Heidelberger (nursery), Miss 
Alene Stein (physical education), Miss 
Fredericka Hoffa (psychology), Mr. 
Walter Ginsberg (English). Miss Berg- 
mann is a Lincoln School graduate, class 
of 1931. 


Mrs. Jane E. Browne spent three 
months this summer traveling in Mexico, 
during which time she made a survey 
of the Mexican schools and conducted 
studies in archeology and ethnology. 


Mrs. Agnes Lee, of the music depart- 
ment, is on leave for the 
Sewickley School. 


year from 


Travel trips in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and Europe were made during the 
past summer by Mr. H. Beck Green, 
Miss Elmina Lucke, Miss Helen F. 
Daringer, Miss Tompsie Baxter, and 
others. 


An exhibit of hand-woven textiles by 
Mr. H. Beck Green, of the fine arts de- 
partment, was displayed at the Amberg- 
Hirth Studios in San Francisco this 
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summer. This was the first exhibit of 
textiles which this studio has used, and 
it aroused considerable interest in the 
local weaving and textile establishments. 


Miss Alice Schoelkopf contributed an 
article entitled “When Art Shall Not 
Stutter” to the October issue, the Arts in 
Education number, of Progressive Educa- 
tion. 


Professor John R. Clark spoke at the 
Maine State Teachers Association meet- 
ing, October 25-26, on “Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools.” 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown contributed an 
article on “Blackfish,” a kind of whale 
that was stranded on the shores of Cape 
Cod in the summer of 1934, to Nature 
magazine. 


Mr. Brown is to give a_ ten-week 
course, Science and Ourselves, under 
the auspices of the Y.W.C.A. The 
course was begun October 22. Early 
meetings will be held at the Y. W.C. A., 
later ones at Lincoln School. ‘This is 
the first time science has been a subject 
of instruction in the “Y's” adult educa- 
tion program. 


During October, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins addressed the Conference on 
Adult Education for the State of Dela- 
ware at Sandy Cove, Md.; the Vermont 
State Teachers Association at Mont- 
pelier; and the Rhode Island Teachers 


Association at Providence. 


Professor Hopkins has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to prepare a 
yearbook on integration for the Society 
for Curriculum Study, to be ready in 
the spring of 1937. 


Professor Hopkins has charge of an ex- 
tramural group in Ridgewood, N. J., 
whose purpose is to consider all aspects 
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of the curriculum and to develop plans *- 


and materials for its improvement. 


Mr. Hubert Park Beck was assistant in 
Educational Administration at Teachers 
College during the Summer Session. For 
the current academic year he is president 
of the Teachers College Student Council. 








Music 


Professor Alice E. Bivins is continuing 
to hold conferences this year with the 
teachers of music in Wilmington, Del., 
for the purpose of revising their music 
course of study. 


Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia opened the 
year's activities with an evening affair, 
October 12, at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
at which Professor P. W. Dykema spoke. 
Sigma Alpha Iota gave a tea October 5 
in the Grace Dodge Social Rooms at 
which a musical program was given by 
the following students: Pauline Corliss, 
pianist and cellist; Virginia Coy and 
Mildred Scholz, violinists; Helen Nae- 
seth, soprano, with Mary Louise Barnes, 
accompanist. 


At the opening meeting of the Music 
staff, on October 7, the European trip 
conducted during the past summer was 
reported upon by the three members of 
the itinerant staff, Dr. H. A. Murphy, 
Mr. Miles Dresskell, and Professor 
Dykema and also by Mrs. Dresskell and 
Mrs. Dykema. Plans were discussed 
for the next European field trip, the 
dates for which have not yet been 
definitely decided upon. 


Professor Dykema spoke at the Susque- 
hanna Valley Teachers Association meet- 
ing at Mansfield, Pa., October 12. His 
topic was “A Comparison Between Tech- 
nical and Functional Approaches in 
School Music Instruction.” 


Professor N. L. Church gave an address 
October 11 on “Instrumental Music in 
the Public Schools” before the Vermont 
State Teachers Association, Montpelier. 


A demonstration of orchestral activities 
in adult education was given by Profes- 
sor Church on October 8 for the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Leonia, N. J. 


On August 20 Mr. Raymond Burrows 
was the speaker at the convention of 
the National Association of Negro Mu- 
sicians, meeting in New York City. His 
topic was “The Importance of Academic 
Background for Music Teachers.” 


Students from the Teachers College 
classes for piano teachers are again co- 
operating with the Union Neighborhood 
Center in providing piano classes for 
children in the University neighborhood 
who are unable to pay for piano instruc- 
tion. This year for the first time they 
are also working a similar project at 
the Hilltop Neighborhood Center in the 
old building of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. These student teachers are 
working under the direction of Mr. 


Burrows. 
t 


Natural Sciences 


Working with support from the General 
Education Board, the department of 
Natural Sciences is extending its work 
in the development of a science program 
suitable to the needs of general educa- 
tion. Four research associates, working 
with assistance from regular members 
of the staff, are giving full time to the 
work. Projects in progress or to be 
initiated shortly include: (1) the de- 
velopment of source materials for use 
by curriculum workers, and (2) school- 
room experimentation. These projects 
are under the immediate direction of 
Professor Powers. 
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Research Associates in Natural Scien- 
ces for the academic year of 1935-36 
are: Professor Frank C. Jean (Ph.D., 
Botany, University of Nebraska), on 
leave from the Colorado State College 
of Education; Dr. Anita D. Laton 
(Ph.D., Natural Sciences, Teachers 
College), on leave from the University 
of California; Dr. Selby M. Skinner 
(Ph.D., Physics, California Institute of 
Technology); Dr. J. Wallace Page, Jr. 
(Ph.D., Chemistry, Columbia Univer- 
sity). 


Professor Gerald S. Craig held confer- 
ences with the members of the staff of 
the public schools of Frederick County, 
Md., September 26. He addressed the 
annual meeting of the superintendents 
and supervisors of the State of Mary- 
land, at Towson the following day on 
“The Objectives of Teaching Science in 
the Elementary Schools.” 


On October 8 Professor Craig addressed 
the students of Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., on “Science 
in the Modern Elementary School.” 
At the meeting of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, Battle Creek, on Octo- 
ber 10 he spoke on “The Program of 
Science in the Modern Elementary 
School.” 





Normal School Education 


The sabbatical leave of Professor E. S. 
Evenden, which was listed for the Win- 
ter Session in the Teachers College An- 
nouncement, has been changed to the 
Spring Session, 1935-36. This change 
was made in order that certain of Pro- 
fessor Evenden’s responsibilities in con- 
nection with students in the Advanced 
School of Education could be more effec- 
tively handled. 


The final volumes of the report of the 
National Survey of the Education of 
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Teachers were distributed from the 
United States Office of Education during 
the past summer. Professor Evenden 
served as associate director in actual 
charge of this survey. The complete re- 
port appears in six volumes: I. Selected 
Bibliography on the Education of Teach- 
ers, by G. L. Betts, B. W. Frazier, and 
G. C. Gamble; Il. Teacher Personnel, 
by E. S. Evenden, G. C. Gamble, and 
H. G. Blue; Il. Teacher Education 
Curricula, by E. U. Rugg, W. E. Peik, 
F. K. Foster, W. C. John, and R. B. 
Raup; IV. Education of Negro Teach- 
ers, by Ambrose Caliver; V. Special Sur- 
vey Studies, by B. W. Frazier, G. L. 
Betts, W. J. Greenleaf, Douglas Waples, 
N. H. Dearborn, Mabel Carney, and 
Thomas Alexander; VI. Summary and 
Interpretations, by E. S. Evenden. 


Professor Evenden and Professor 
Thomas Alexander presented informal 
reports before the meeting of the New 
York State Principals of Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges held in New 
York City September 18-20. Professor 
Evenden discussed accomplishments which 
might be expected of the normal schools 
and teachers colleges in New York dur- 
ing the next ten years. Professor Alex- 
ander discussed the ideals, the organiza- 
tion, and the accomplishments of New 
College. 


On July 25 Professor Evenden discussed 
with the educational advisers of the 
C. C. C. camps in the Fourth Army 
Corps Area the problems of supervising 
instruction in these camps. The meet- 
ing was held at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 


Professor William C. Bagley addressed 
a college convocation at Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., on October 16. 
On the following day he engaged in a 
joint discussion with Professor Harold 
Rugg on the topic “What Is Progres- 
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sive Education?” before the Northeast- 
ern division of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association at Fort Wayne. 


Professor Bagley is joint author with 
Dr. Philip A. Knowlton and Professor 
G. A. Yoakam of a series of work-type 
informational readers entitled Reading to 
Learn. The first book of the series was 
published in February and the two con- 
cluding volumes in August. The Mac- 
millan Company is the publisher. 








Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


A new feature of the work in the field 
of Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education of interest to 
students and teachers of young children 
will be the series of five special confer- 
ences for alumnae and students to be 
held during the present academic year. 
The conference held on October 26 dealt 
with “A Consideration of Some Prob- 
lems in a Guidance Curriculum,” and 
was discussed by members of the staff. 
Dates and topics of future conferences 
are as follows: November 23, “The 
Handicapped Child” (specialists in the 
field) ; January 10, “Art as Expressed in 
the Folk Dances of the Nation” (speaker 
to be announced); March 14, “The 
Guidance Curriculum in Action” (staff) ; 
April 24, “Consideration of Plan for 
Student Participation in Foreign Study.” 

Any alumna or other person inter- 
ested may communicate with Professor 
Mary M. Reed, Teachers College, for 
further details. 


The staff of Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Education is co- 
operating with the World Fellowship 
Committee of the Association for Child 
hood Education in planning study groups 
for students in Europe for next summer. 
The Pocono Study Tours and the Open 
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Road, Inc., are planning for study groups 
in Scandinavia, England, Russia, and the 
Danubian countries. There will be 
groups going to France and Germany. 
Information regarding these study 
groups may be obtained by writing to 
the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Miss 
Mary Leeper, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or to Pro- 
fessor Mary M. Reed, chairman of 
World Fellowship Committee, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 


——_— 





Nutrition 


Professor Henry C. Sherman was one 
of the guest speakers at the Conference 
on the Chemistry of the Vitamins called 
by Johns Hopkins University and held 
on Gibson Island, Md., in July. He 
presented the present status of our 
knowledge of vitamin G. 


Professor Mary Swartz Rose, while 
traveling in Denmark this summer, 


visited the oldest school of home eco- 
nomics in that country, Ankerhus in 
Sor, of which Mme. Magdalene Laurid- 
sen is the director. This school is in 
session all the year round. Professor 
Rose was asked to address the ninety 
young women students in attendance 
there, with Dr. Folmer Dam, instructor 
in sciences, acting as interpreter. 


On August 2 Professor Grace MacLeod 
spoke at one of the sessions of the Home 
and Farm Week at the Connecticut 
State College, Storrs, Conn., on “Re- 
cent Progress in Nutrition and Its Prac- 
tical Applications.” 


Miss Clara M. Taylor, who has devoted 
the last two years to study and research 
for the Ph.D. degree in nutrition under 
the Joint Committee on Graduate In- 
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struction, has resumed her place as in- 
structor in the department. Her research 
has been on the cost of activity in nine- 
year-old boys. 


This department is offering for the first 
time an evening reading course in nutri- 
tion, with ten Wednesday night ses- 
sions from October 9 to December 11 
inclusive and forty hours of assigned 
library work. Many nutritionists and 
dietitians in New York City have regis- 
tered for the course. 


= 
Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams, as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Training School 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the United States Department of 
Justice, gave a special lecture on August 
29 to the G-men in training at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


As a member of the Examining Com- 
mittee of the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice of the State of New York, Professor 
Williams visited Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Albany from August 19 to 22 to 
assist with the oral examinations of ap- 
plicants for the position of Director of 
Education in Penal and Correctional 
Institutions of the State of New York. 


On October 18 Professor Williams ad- 
dressed the New York State Physical 
Education Association at Albany on “The 
Educational Function of Specialists.” On 
November 1 he spoke before the De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation at a conference held in Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


During the summer, Materials and 
Methods in Health Education, by Jesse 
F. Williams and Fannie Shaw, was pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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On October 7 Professor W. L. Hughes 
gave a radio broadcast on “Character 
Education” over Station WEAF. 


Professor Hughes addressed the Physi- 
cal Education Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association, Indianapolis, 
October 17 on the topic “The Increasing 
Responsibility of the Physical Educator.” 
During his stay at Indianapolis, Profes- 
sor Hughes held special conferences 
concerning the European trip which the 
department is planning for next sum- 
mer. 


Miss Nita Sheffield has accepted a posi- 
tion as director of physical education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


On October 4 Professor C. L. Brownell 
addressed the Physical Education Sec- 
tion of the Quebec Provincial Association 
of Protestant Teachers, Montreal. His 
topic was “A Philosophy of Physical 
Education.” On October 25 he met 
with the Physical Education Section of 
the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Baltimore. 








Religious Education 


On October 21 Professor Adelaide T. 
Case addressed the Biennial Convention 
of the Universalist Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C. On October 12 she spoke at 
the State Sunday School Convention in 
Jamestown, N. Y.; on October 3, at the 
conference in connection with Religious 
Education Day sponsored by Federation 
of Churches in New York City; and at 
William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y., 
she conducted a five-day conference, 
from October 25 to 29, on “Practical 
Christianity for the College Student.” 
She is directing a series of conferences 
for principals and teachers in Friends 
Schools who are developing a program 
for religious teaching in day schools. 
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Secondary Education 


During the Summer Session the depart- 
ment celebrated the Tercentenary of 
Secondary Education in the United 
States by three luncheons at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. At the first two meet- 
ings talks were made by Paul D. Collier, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Connecticut; Harry J. Linton, Director 
of Secondary Education at Schenectady, 
N. Y., representing the University of the 
State of New York; Howard Dare 
White, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New Jersey, and William H. 
Bristow, Director of the Curriculum 
Bureau, State Department of Education 
of Pennsylvania. All addresses were re- 
ports on “What the Secondary Schools 
Are Doing to Solve the Problems 
Brought about by Social and Industrial 
Changes.” At the final meeting Profes- 
sor William Chandler Bagley spoke on 
“Teachers for the New Secondary 
School.” Plans for an evening meeting, 
over which Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell of New York City was to 
preside, and at which United States 
Senator Royal S. Copeland was to speak 
on “Education and Crime,” had to be 
abandoned because of the prolonged ses- 
sion of Congress. 


The Committee on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education (Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, chairman), which was ap- 
pointed by the National Department of 
Secondary School Principals three years 
ago, will hold its final meetings Novem- 
ber 16-22 at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. At that time it expects to pass 
on the revised reports on the Issues of 
Secondary Education and to start the 
work of publication so that the reports 
may be available in printed form for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
department next February. 


The alumni of the old Speyer Experi- 


mental Junior High School, which 
Teachers College conducted coéperatively 
with the public schools of New York 
City, held a dinner at Town Hall. 
‘These boys have met annually since they 
left the school, which was established 
nineteen years ago. Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, who was educational director 
of the school, attended the dinner. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Claude E. Jack- 
son, a former student in Secondary Edu- 
cation, has published through the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, 
Measurement of the Personality Adjust- 
ments of High School Pupils. This book 
describes the standardization and use of 
an Adjustment Questionnaire, an Identi- 
fication Sheet, and a scale of statements 
entitled “What Kind of a Year Are You 
Having?” The work on these question- 
naires and scales was carried out with 
the assistance of members of Education 
335R in various years past. 


Professor Symonds is offering a new 
course, Education 207DI, Individual 
Diagnosis, which is an introduction to 
the clinical study of individual adjust- 
ments. He is also offering a course, 
307MR, entitled Research in the Psy- 
chology of Individual Adjustment. 


During the Spring Session Professor 
Symonds collected data on a survey of 
personal problems and interests. Schools 
and colleges participating included the 
junior and senior high schools of Tulsa, 
Okla., the junior and senior high schools 
of Providence, R. I., the Kane High 
School, Kane, Pa., the schools of Cov- 
ington, Ky., Grover Cleveland High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., New College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, and a graduate class in education, 
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200F, Educational Foundations, Teachers 
College. These data will show the rela- 
tive strength of personal problems and 
interests at various maturity levels. 


The 
Briggs 


following articles by Professor 

have been published recently: 
“Talks to Youth,” in The Evander 
News; “Needed Words,” in Word 
Study; “The Guiding Philosophy,” in 
The Journal of Education; and “The 
Orientation of Secondary Education” and 
“Liberal Education,” in Proceedings of 
the Canadian Education Association. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring and Dr. 
Cecile White Flemming have revised 
their monograph entitled Directing 
Study of High School Pupils. The re- 
vised edition appeared July 1 and in- 
cludes reprints of later articles on study 
which have appeared in Teachers Col- 
lege Record since the publication of the 
first edition. The last article, “Trends 
in Study,” appeared in October 1935. 


Dr. John Rufi, professor of education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, was 
a member of the Summer Session staff 
in Secondary Education. Dr. Rufi 
taught two courses—Education s236Md, 
High School Administration, and Edu- 


cation s235Q, Principles of Secondary 
Education. 


During Summer Session the assistants in 
the department were as follows: To 
Professor Briggs, Mr. George H. Arma- 
cost, principal of the high school, Kane, 
Pa.; Mr. Earl H. Hanson, principal of 
the high school, Rock Island, Ill.; and 
Mr. Howard G. Spalding, principal of 
the high school, North Plainfield, N. J. 
To Professor Fretwell, Mr. Harold 
Spears, director of research and second- 
ary education, Evansville, Ind. To 
Professot Woodring, Mr. James H. 
Moyer, formerly principal of the Senior 
High School, Manhattan, Kan. 
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Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, who has been 
assistant in secondary education and has 
taught at Teachers College during sum- 
mer sessions, resigned his position as 
supervising principal at Cranford, N. J., 
to become assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. James H. Moyer, who has been 
assistant to Professor Woodring during 
the past academic year, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of instructor. Mr. 
Moyer will continue to assist Professor 
Woodring during the Winter Session 
and will teach a course, Education 235F, 
Modern Trends in Method in High 
School Teaching, during the Spring Ses- 
sion. 


The departmental assistant for the 
academic year 1935-36 is Mr. Victor M. 
Houston, principal of the junior high 
school, Manhattan, Kan. 


During the fall Professor Briggs will 
address the Conference on Administra- 
tion and Supervision at the University 
of Iowa, the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of New York, the North Caro- 
lina State Teachers Association, the 
Conference of Secondary School Princi- 
pals at the University of Louisiana, and 
the Conference of Michigan Secondary 
School Principals. 


During the Winter Session Professor 
and Mrs. Briggs are living at Butler 
Hall, Morningside Drive and 119th 
Street. As Professor Briggs is to be 
on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session, he has leased his Yonkers home 
for the year. 


The social program of the department 
was resumed on October 3. The mem- 
bers of the staff were hosts to all stu- 
dents in the department and their wives 
and husbands. The honor guests were: 
Dean William F. Russell and Mrs. Rus- 
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sell, Professor M. C. Del Manzo and 
Mrs. Del Manzo, Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds and Mrs. Reynolds, Miss 
Helen M. Atkinson, Professor C. C. Til- 
linghast and Mrs. Tillinghast, Professor 
Lester Dix and Mrs. Dix, Professor 
John R. Clark and Mrs. Clark, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde R. Miller. The 
aims of these meetings are to get better 
acquainted, and to emphasize the cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities of 
New York City. 


On September 9 Mr. Nicholas Orem, 
county superintendent of schools, and 
Mr. T. G. Pullen, Jr., state supervisor 
of high schools for Maryland, held the 
first meeting of the Prince Georges 
County, Md., teachers in Washington, 
D. C., preparatory to the opening of 
the school year. Professor E. K. Fret- 
well, in codperation with Mr. Orem and 
Mr. Pullen, discussed with the whole 
group of teachers the procedures rela- 
tive to the successful beginnings of a 
school year. This same discussion was 
held in a second meeting with high school 
teachers. 


Professor Fretwell was the speaker at 
the annual dinner meeting of the New 
York Rotary Club held October 1 at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
His topic, “The Challenge of Youth to 
Rotary,” grew out of the local and na- 
tional work that the Rotary Club has 
done for underprivileged children. Pro- 
fessor Fretwell was the speaker when, 
some eighteen years ago, the New York 
Club introduced this work. 


The major emphasis in the Susquehanna 
County, Pa., teachers meetings held Oc- 
tober 10 and 11 (Frank A. Frear, county 
superintendent) was on reading and the 
social organization of the school. Pro- 
fessor Fretwell delivered general ad- 
dresses to the whole group and worked 
especially with the high school section. 
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Professor Fretwell was one of the speak- 
ers at the Minnesota State Teachers As- 
sociation at Rochester, October 24 and 
25. Professor Arthur T. French of the 
State Teachers College at Winona, 
Minn., is secretary of the Association. 


At the invitation of Mr. Verne M. 
Young, secretary of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, Professor Fret- 


well was one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the Association in Des Moines 
on October 31 and November i. 


Mr. Eli C. Foster, who formerly taught 
courses in High School Administration 
at the College during Summer Session, 
taught courses in this same field during 
the past summer at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo. 


Mr. George Muzzey, who is completing 
his dissertation in Secondary Education, 
has been elected assistant professor of 
education at Temple University. 


The dissertation of Mr. Galen Jones, 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation 
to the Curriculum, will be published 
soon by the Bureau of Publications. of 
Teachers College. « 


Mr. Howard Spalding, formerly princi- 
pal in the Canal Zone and an assistant 
to Professor Briggs during the Summer 
Session, has been elected principal of the 


High School at North Plainfield, N. J. 


Mr. C. Elwood Drake, who participated 
in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, has resigned his position in the 
Des Moines, lowa, Public Schools to be- 
come director of research and guidance 
in the Public Schools of Newton, Mass. 


Mr. Milford Franks, principal of Cris- 
tobal High School in the Panama Canal 
Zone, spent the Summer Session at the 
College working on his dissertation. 
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Speech 


Miss Marjorie Gullan, director of the 
Speech Fellowship and Institute, Lon- 
don, is giving a series of six-week courses 
(from October 1 to November 12) in 
Teachers College in poetry speaking for 
elementary schools and choral speaking 
for secondary school and adult groups. 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman directed 
a group of Teachers College students in 
a Speech Education field course in 
England during the past summer. 
Among the many profitable and interest- 
ing experiences of the summer were the 
opportunities for conferences with school 
officials and visitations to various types 
of English schools and speech clinics; a 
short course of lectures on speech and 
the drama in England at the University 
of the Southwest, Exeter; attendance at 
the Summer School of the Speech Fel- 
lowship, directed by Miss Marjorie 
Gullan, London; attendance at the Cen- 
tral School for Speech and Drama, 
directed by Miss Elsie Fogerty; attend- 
ance at the Summer Vacation Course in 
Spoken English, University of London, 
directed by Professor Daniel Jones; at- 
tendance at the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences, London; 
visits to the Verse-Speaking Festival at 
Oxford, and to the dramatic festivals at 
Stratford-on-Avon and Malvern. 


Mrs. Zimmerman, who was appointed 
by President Butler to represent Colum- 
bia University at the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Phonetic Sciences held 
in London in July, read a paper at one 
of the sessions of the Congress on Rep- 


resentative American Pronunciation on 
the Radio. 


The address, “The Role of Speech 
Training in a Program of Orthodontic 
Treatment,” made by Professor Eliza- 
beth D. McDowell before the Ortho- 
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dontial Congress last spring is being 
printed in the next issue of the Jnter- 
national Journal of Orthodontia. 


Professor McDowell has been reélected 
president of the New York Speech Cor- 
rection Association. 


Mrs. Zimmerman has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference. 


Bureau of Educational 
Service* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the October 
Recorp: 


Koetting, Rosina Mary (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Kurilecz, Margaret F., appointed teacher 
of social science and English, Putnam Val- 
ley Central School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Lamar, Mary Alice (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed principal, Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Lambert, Ethel (B.S. 1935), appointed 
commercial teacher, High School, Goshen, 
.. %. 

Lambertus, Ruth (A.M. 1933), appointed 
elementary supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Athens, Ohio. 

Lammel, Rose, appointed instructor in 
science, University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lawsing, Margaret B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, Lyndon Institute, 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Leadbeater, Dorothy, appointed teacher 
of art, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Leavitt, Norma M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed head, intramural department, phys- 
ical education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Leck, Ruth M., appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Lee, Charles A., appointed professor of 
education, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Lee, Laura C. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
associate professor of art, Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio. 

LeMar, Stephen G., elected superintend- 
ent of schools, Bedford, Iowa. 

Levine, H. L., appointed teacher of social 
studies, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Lewis, June E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
assistant in natural science, Normal School, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Lindsay, J. Armour (Ph.D. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, Bloomington, III. 

Long, Agnes L. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
principal, Elmont School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Long, Mildred A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
assistant professor of home _ economics, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Lord, Iva A. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of physical education, public schools, 
Sayre, Pa. 

Lorimer, Anne M., appointed teacher of 
foods and cafeteria manager, Memorial 
High School, Lawrence, Kan. 

Loveless, Vivian L., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Belleville, N. J. 

Luce, Ernest B. (A.M., 1913), appointed 
associate personnel research specialist, Re- 
settlement Administration, Northern Half 
of State of Mississippi. 

Ludlum, Blanche (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of nursery school-kindergarten, 
Norris School, Norris, Tenn. 

Lundell, Emma A. (B.S. 1914), appointed 
modern language editor, The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 

Lupi, Andrew, appointed teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, Newtown, Conn. 

Lusby, Ruth M. (A.M. 1920), appointed 
cafeteria director, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Lyle, Betty I. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
Girl Reserve Secretary, National Board 
Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

MacArthur, Elizabeth, appointed head of 
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home economics department, Normal School, 
Keene, N. H. 

MacKinnon, Dorothy V., appointed in- 
structor in speech, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

MacLean, Margaret E. (M.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in nutrition and science, 
State Normal College, Johnson, Vt. 

MacLear, Charlotte (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, Oak Grove Sem- 
inary, Vassalboro, Me. 

McCabe, Helen, appointed teacher of 
third grade, Public School, Montclair, N. J. 

McCaskill, Joseph C. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of education, United 
States Indian Service, Washington, D. C. 

McCollum, M. Edith, appointed social 
director of residence hall, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

McCormick, Mary E., appointed teacher 
of home economics and English, Putnam 
Valley Central School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of kindergarten, State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

McElroy, Grace, appointed teacher of 
nursery school group, The Woodward 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McFarland, Kenneth W. (A.M. 1931), 
elected superintendent of schools, Coffey- 
ville, Kan. 

McGowan, Carolyn L. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean, Dana Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. ' 

McIlwaine, J. O. (A.M. 1932), elected 
superintendent of schools, Argonia, Kan. 

McKee, Elda M. (A.M. 1920), appointed 
teacher of home economics and biology, 
High School, Pitman, N. J. 

McLoon, Adele M., appointed acting 
principal, Brantwood Hall, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

McMullen, H. Eldon, appointed instruc- 
tor in French and director of music, Adel- 
phi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McNeil, Mellicent (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed head of English department, State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

McSwain, E. T. (Ed.D. 1935), appointed 
assistant professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Mabee, Ruth, appointed director, Alma 
Matthews House, New York City. 

[Continued in December Recorp] 





